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Gilbert Stewartson was the son of a 
professional gentleman living in one of the 
populous villages in the suburbs of Lon- 
don. His father had placed him in a 

school established in the immediate neigh- 
6 
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4 THE PBIZE-DAY. 

bourhood of his residence, the head master 
of which stood eminent alike for his great 
talents and skilful management of his 
pupils. He was also an intimate friend of 
Mr. Stewartson, and himself took a lively 
interest in that gentleman's family, Gilbert 
especially having long attracted Tiis notice. 
As the latter was a boy of considerable 
ability, and naturally of an amiable and 
tractable disposition, his father could not 
fail to hope that under such circumstances, 
and such favourable auspices, his progress 
would do honour to himself and his 
friends. 

The commencement fully realized his 
expectations; there was but one opinion 
throughout the school, that Gilbert was 
destined to become a conspicuous char- 
acter in life. Nothing seemed difficult to 
him ; what other boys laboured to acquire 
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THE PRIZE-DAY. 5 

he conquered with ease. He bore away 
every prize of his class, and was regarded 
as a formidable antagonist by his seniors. 
All at once, however, the animation and 
spirit with which he had pursued his 
studies disappeared: he became indiffer- 
ent, made progress, as it would seem, be- 
cause he could not help doing so; and, 
though never inferior to others of his age 
or class, he was not more than equal to 
them in actual performance. Whether in 
the first instance the victory had been too 
easy for him, and the prizes he obtained 
had therefore a prejudicial effect rather 
than the contrary; or whether his com- 
panions were not afterwards competent to 
contend with him, and but a faint exertion 
of his faculties was therefore requisite, may 
remain a doubt. He was however, no vain 
boy : he never uttered a word that could 
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be construed into implied superiority over 
his associates ; but good-natured, generous, 
and accommodating, his valuable aid and 
assistance were not only never withh'".d, 
but granted with a willingness and grace 
that rendered them doubly acceptable. 

Gilbert was in consequence a favourite 
with all ; and all too joined in lamenting 
that he no longer showed the ardour that 
had formerly distinguished him; yet no 
master could complain of him; all that Mr. 
Morgan could advance against him was, 
"You don't do what you are capable of 
doing ;" while to his father he would say, 
"Compare Gilbert with other boys and 
his progress is more than fair; compare 
him with himself, and he falls far short of 
what he ought to be." In vain, however, 
did he, or Mr. Stewartson, or his compan- 
ions, remonstrate with him; for so much 
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THE PRIZE-DAY. 7 

was he loved by the latter, that Mr. Mor- 
gan frequently expressed his belief, that 
there was not one among them who would 
not rejoice, even though at his own cost, 
to see him fill the honourable post of 
captain to which his abilities fully entitled 
him to aspire. 

Mr. Stewartson was, as may be well 
supposed, severely disappointed. At the 
same time he felt all the delicacy of his 
situation, and the necessity of exercising 
the soundest judgment in his conduct 
towards his son. To create in him a spirit 
of emulation, when higher considerations 
had been urged without success, appeared 
justly dangerous and reprehensible. " If 
my boy," said he to Mr. Morgan, " is to 
distinguish himself on any other ground 
than that of principle and rectitude, let 

him remain what he is. I had rather be a 
9 
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disappointed father than be congratulated 
on the possession of a vain-glorious son, 
who in the exertion of his talents has 
sought only his own glory." It was at 
length determined between himself and 
Mr. Morgan, that the experiment of re- 
moving him to another school should be 
tried, — a determination which was not yet 
communicated to Gilbert. 

Among the boys was one who had 
lately joined them, of the name of Tru- 
man, the son of a man who had been ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in life, and who took a 
leading part in all public matters, being 
more distinguished for his energy than his 
modesty. This youth was older than 
Gilbert, and possessed talents of the very- 
first order. Very ambitious and persever- 
ing, vigorous in constitution as in mind, 

but self-important, coarse in manner, and 
10 
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overbearing, he soon became a marked 
boy, but one by no means liked. It was 
quite evident wbat rank he must hold in 
the school, for there was but one who could 
contend with him with any prospect of 
success, and that one did not seem dis- 
posed either to check him or to measure 
swords with him. 

At the examination at Midsummer, Tru- 
man acquitted himself remarkably well, — 
a circumstance which so inflated his pride 
that he became almost insuflferable. Gil- 
bert had also passed a very fair trial ; but 
Mr. Morgan privately bestowed no other 
commendation on him than this, that see- 
ing what he had done, it only grieved him 
that more was not done ; while his father 
avowed his determination to be present 
no more at the distribution of the prizes. 

The holidays were again approaching. 
11 
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Many times before this the boys had 
jestingly urged Gilbert to give them a 
"flare-up," which he in the same spirit 
promised to grant soTne of these days; 
though when those days should arrive 
seemed more and more remote or uncer- 
tain as th^ weeks passed on. 

Disgusted with Truman, they made a 
general attack upon Gilbert. "01 do take 
down that bragging Truman's pride," was 
the oft-repeated entreaty. " When are we 
to have your promised flare-up ? it never 
could be at a better time than now ; don't 
let him run away with the head prize, or 
with any one of them ; for the sake of the 
school give him a real working, and show 
him who can be master." But Gilbert 
heard without any other reply than he had 
often before given, he would flare up some 
day. 

12 
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It was now within three weeks of the 
holidays, and every thing had been ar- 
ranged for the examination. Gilbert and 
his mother had been waiting breakfast 
some time in consequence of the father of 
Truman having called upon Mr. Stewart- 
son on some private business, just as they 
were sitting down to the table. He had 
been shown into an apartment adjoining 
that which they were occupying. The 
door of the breakfast room was open when 
both gentlemen passed through the hall to 
the entrance, which Mr. Truman had ap- 
parently reached when he suddenly stop 
ped, and in the loud and consequential tone 
peculiar to him said, " I shall not be out 
of town more than a fortnight, for I shall 
make it a point to return for the 18th, the 
public day at school, you know. I would 

not be absent, as you may believe, on any 
13 
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account;" then changing his voice into 
affected pity, he added: "it must be a 
most mortifying thing to you, that that . 
boy of yours does not exert himself; he 
has fine abilities I understand, more the 
pity. I really feel for you; good morn- 
ing." 

The door closed, a minute elapsed be- 
fore Mr. Stewartson entered, and when he 
did so, the effect which this speech had 
had upon him was yet discernible. The 
painful glow was still on his cheek when 
he sat down to the breakfast-table, and his 
manner was abstracted; he sighed too as 
he took the bread which Gilbert handed to 
him ; but not a word was spoken by any 
of the party. Gilbert and his mother had 
distinctly heard what had been said by 
Mr. Truman ; and each was actuated by a 

peculiar feeling. 

14 
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THE PBIZE-DAY. 18 

Mr. Stewartson was the first to break 
the silence. He had evidently struggled 
with himself, and had now recovered his 
composure. He addressed a few sentences 
to Mrs. Stewartson, and then turning to 
Gilbert he said — 

" I have agreed to purchase the pony as 
you wished. You are to have him on 
trial for a few days, and, if you continue 
to like him, he is yours." 

Gilbert would have said heartily and 
fervently, "Thank you, father;" but the 
word stuck in his throat, when he too 
most needed to utter it ; he coloured deep- 
ly, and the muscles of his fece were agita- 
ted. Instead of answering he held his cup 
to his lips, and attempted to drink though 
the tea was scalding. 

Mr. Stewartson inquired if he had heard 

what he said. 
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" I am very much obliged to you," said 
Gilbert ; ** but if you please, — that is, if it 
makes no difference to you, I had rather 
wait a little while. When I wish to have 
the pony I will tell you, if you will give 
me leave." 

The manner in which he spoke these 
words escaped the notice of his father; 
not so of Mrs. Stewartson — ^for what eye so 
quick as that of a fond, and anxious, and 
sensible mother? What heart so ready 
at once to define and enter into the feel- 
ings of a beloved son, be he what he may, 
as hers on whom that son has been cra- 
dled, and whose early griefs have been 
hushed to repose ? Without directing her 
attention to Gilbert, she stole a look at 
him as, rising hastily from the table, he 
apologized for thus abruptly leaving them 

on the plea of being too late at school. 
16 
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THE PRIZE-DAY. 16 

Gilbert caught that look, and it gave a 
sharper point to the feelings which were at 
war in his breast. As he pursued his way 
to school, neither his countenance nor his 
step were his own. His heart ached and 
his brow was clouded; there was tumult 
in the citadel within, but not resolution; 
certain pain, but as yet uncertain plans. 
As he entered the playground, Truman 
and twa or three other boys were dispu- 
ting about some point relative to the ex- 
amination, when seeing him advance, one 
of them appealed to him to decide it. 

" Where is the use of saying any thing 
to him?" cried Truman; "unless — 

* Leviathan would pastime take, 
And show the fishes they are nought.^ " 

The pompous tone in which he uttered 
these words, and the contemptuous expres- 
sion of his features, touched Gilbert to the 
B 17 
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very quick. The laugh that followed was 
not responded by any of the boys, but if 
any one had had the inclination to notice 
it, the summons to go into school would 
have prevented it. The business of the 
morning passed without any particular 
occurrence, but it was no small relief to 
Gilbert when the hour of dismissal came. 
He had been abstracted and very ill at 
ease within himself; his father's blush of 
shame — ^for so he interpreted it — the kind- 
ness of that amiable parent in gratifying 
his wishes even under the smart and mor- 
tification of which he had been the cause ; 
his mother's glance, and young Truman's 
taunt, although least in estimation, all 
passed in review before him, adding each 
time fresh pain to his reflections. Instead 
of going direct to his mother as usual on 

his return from school, he withdrew him- 
18 
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self into his own bedroom. There lay 
some of the books and papers that would 
be required for the ensuing examination. 
Gilbert was not a boy of hasty impressions, 
or one who was actuated at any time by 
mere impulse; his whole character par- 
took of a higher stamp, and excellence lay 
dormant only under the veil which had 
too long concealed it. There was a con- 
test within before the binding determina- 
tion could be formed; a barrier, and a 
powerful one, too, to be broken down, 
Before apathy could give way to energy, 
and a nobler course be taken. 

He stood with folded arms, his eyes 
resting on the books, but in reality fixed 
on vacancy. The. voice of his mother, 
speaking to one of his sisters in her wont- 
ed tone of gentleness and love, at that 

moment reached him. He started. "It 
19 
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shall be so," cried he mentally, his thought- 
ful attitude resolving itself into one of 
virtuous determination ; " my dear mother, 
my dear father, you shall find at last that 
you have a son not unworthy of you." 

He cleared his eyes from the dimness 
which had obscured their usual brightness, 
took out his pocket handkerchief, which 
he passed hastily over his face, and com- 
menced putting his papers in order. Who 
has not beheld with delight the early sun, 
when after struggling with leaden clouds 
it bursts forth suddenly in all its radiancy, 
casting a glow of light and happiness on 
all beneath its beams? So stood Gilbert 
at that moment. There was no longer 
sadness in his countenance ; a far nobler 
expression had taken possession of it, and 
all the vigour of his mind illuminated his 

features. 

20 
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THE PRIZE-DAY. 19 

Firm, however, as was his resolution, he 
determined to conceal it from every one. 
He studied night and day, but so quietly 
and with such little variation from his 
usual manner, that nobody, with the ex- 
ception of one person, suspected him, and 
that one carefully but anxiously confined 
her hopes to her own bosom. 

"Mother," said Gilbert, as he stood at 
the back of her chair; "you remember, 
don't you, that the distribution of the pri- 
zes is on Wednesday ?" 

"I do," replied she; "but what 
then?" 

"I have a request to make of you," 
said he, bending over her; ^^you will of 
course be there: will you persuade my 
father to be present too?" He laid his 
cheek to hers as he spoke. 

Mrs. Stewartson fondly returned his ca- 
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ress. " Certainly I will," replied she, " if 
you desire it." 

"I do very much desire it," answered 
Gilbert. He uttered these words with such 
earnestness, that she raised her eyes to his 
face, in which the sincerity of his words 
was visibly written. With a mother's 
tact and tenderness, however, she made no 
observation to him, but with a smile re- 
peated her promise of exerting her influ- 
ence with his father. 

The task she had undertaken was not 
an easy one. Mr. Stewartson had been so 
much disappointed on a former occasion, 
and so' deeply pained by Mr. Truman's 
speech to him, that for some time he 
turned a deaf ear to his wife's entreaties. 
But she was not to be refused; her reli- 
ance was strong upon her son, for he had 
never deceived her ; and she respected his 

22 
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THE PRIZE-DAY. 21 

request too much to yield to a simple diffi- 
culty. 

"If it must be so," said Mr. Stewartson 
at last, " it must ; " and a deep sigh follow- 
ed his consent. 

The boys were assembled in the school- 
room on the important day of examina- 
tion. Dr. Stephens, the head master 

of , a man noted for the severity of 

his examination and the skill with which 
he conducted it, was the principal person 
selected on the occasion. His entrance 
was hailed with mingled feelings of inter- 
est, anxiety, and apprehension. He looked 
round on the youthful competitors before 
him with a kindness that might have 
inspired confidence, had not each felt too 
much in awe at that moment of his abili- 
ties readily to entertain it. 

A profound silence was now established, 
23 
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the examination began. At first there 
was little to attract any great degree of 
interest; gradually, however, the subjects 
became more important, and the answers 
elicited gave increasing satisfaction. Like 
an experienced general, the Doctor, having 
now ascertained the strength of the con- 
tending parties, shifted his mode of attack, 
pressed hard on the most powerful, now 
urging, now winning them to venture 
further in advance, till at last the brunt 
of the action was supported only by two, 
Gilbert and Truman. Pleased with the 
abilities displayed by both boys, the Doc- 
tor was led on in his examination further 
than he intended. Truman at length be- 
gan to waver ; it was evident to the judges, 
if not to the boys generally, that the Doc- 
tor had fully sounded his depth; he la- 
boured in his answers, while Gilbert was 

24 
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still at his ease, and seemed to gather 
power by exertion. The most intense in- . 
terest was excited throughout the school, 
nor was surprise at Gilbert the least pow- 
erful feeling. Anxiety for his success grew 
stronger as his answers fed their desire, 
and many a look of approbation was ex- 
changed between his companions. It is a 
very small thing that will confirm hope. 
When Dr. Stephens had finished his ex- 
amination, those who were nearest. heard 
him distinctly inquire the name of "that 
boy," pointing to Gilbert. Why could he 
wish to learn that, if he had not been 
remarkably pleased with him ? And who 
had not noticed the looks of the Commit- 
tee present, and especially of Dr. Middle- 
ton, the rector, to whom the school owed 
its original organization, and who took the 

liveliest interest in its welfare ? 1 it was 
26 
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plain enough, every boy thought so, that 
Gilbert had done best; but then, what 
might be his English essay and his trans- 
lations? Truman was far advanced in 
all these points, and they knew, for their 
own eyes were witnesses of it, and he 
had said so repeatedly, that he had been 
working very hard, whereas no one could 
answer for Gilbert, no difference had been 
seen in him. Now if Gilbert really should 
have been taking pains — they pressed him 
on the point, coaxed him to tell them, 
declared they were certain of the fact — 
but all was' to no purpose, they could 
gain nothing from him but a good-hu- 
mored smile, and a recommendation to 
wait patiently till Wednesday. 

Truman in the mean time was mortified 
and uneasy. In spite of his high opinion 

of himself, he was too good a judge of 

26 I 
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THE PRIZE-DAY. 25 

what was accurate, not to be conscious 
that Gilbert had frequently answered bet- 
ter than himself; but then he comforted 
himself by thinking that this was not all. 
Every one knew that Gilbert had picked 
up a good deal of general knowledge; 
history, geography, etc., cost little trouble 
to acquire; when they came to subjects 
where downright hard study had been 
requisite, things would be very different. 
Notwithstanding, if he could have got at 
them, he would have revised more care- 
fully still his different compositions. He 
said not a word to any one at home, nor 
did Gilbert, though from a different mo- 
tive. Truman, indeed, was saved from all 
inquiries on the subject from his father, 
as that gentleman only reached home the 
morning the prizes were to be distributed. 
Wednesday had arrived, carriages be- 

27 
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gan to roll, and parties of ladies and gen- 
tlemen were seen bending their steps to- 
wards the school. The room was soon 
quite full. Mr. Truman and his family 
occupied very prominent seats; he had 
gone early for the purpose of securing 
them, and was now with a certain air of 
importance and satisfaction noticing all 
whom he recognized among his acquaint- 
ance. Mr. Stewartson was one of those 
whom he thus acknowledged with a con- 
sequential, patronizing familiarity. The 
latter was advancing towards a middle 
seat in the front at the request of his 
wife, when he caught his eye; in an in- 
stant he relinquished her arm, committed 
her to the care of a friend, and retired 
to a distance with" some other gentlemen 
who, like himself, were content to stand. 

All was now arranged, the buzz of 
28 
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many voices ceased; and the business of 
the day commenced. The interest deepen- 
ed as it proceeded, and many a heart beat 
with anxiety, hope, and fear. Maternal 
love and fatherly pride, boyish emulation 
and friendly sympathy, each bore their 
part at that moment; while "the agony 
of suspense" bound all in one chain as the 
names of the successful candidates began 
to be read. Mr. Truman had started from 
his seat, and with eyes of devouring atten- 
tion listened in breathless expectation for 
that of his son. Mr. Stewartson had grad- 
ually emerged from his retirement, and 
was not very far from his wife, whose 
flushed cheek bore a strong contrast to the 
pallidness that marked his own counte- 
nance. 

The inferior prizes were declared first, 

then another, and another still higher — a 
o 29 
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pause, and the fall of a leaf might have 
been heard — then came the announcement 
of the head prize, and Gilbert Stewartson's 
name rang .through the school. If any one 
can behold with insensibility the bright, 
the glowing, the animated expression of 
juvenile joy. let him be pitied; — in the 
loss of the pleasure he would otherwise 
have felt, he is sufficiently punished ; they 
who were present this day, and could 
appreciate the scene, experienced a sensa- 
tion that few were likely to forget. 

Dr. Middleton arose. "It is my pleas- 
ing task," said he, "to convey to you, Gil- 
bert Stewartson and George Truman, the 
expression of Dr. Stephens' approbation of 
the examination you have both passed ; an 
examination which he declares it has sel- 
dom been his lot to see equalled. To 

you," turning to Truman, " great commen- 
30 
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dation is due, and it is no disgi-ace to you 
that you must yield to a superior on the 
present occasion." A sweet but serious 
smile overspread his benignant features as 
he addressed Gilbert. " I will not congrat- 
ulate you, individually, on the honour- 
able rank you have attained among your 
schoolfellows, and the proof you have 
given of general ability ; you are but on 
the threshold of eminence, and it must re 
main with yourself to prove whether this 
day shall be a reproach to you, or a lasting 
honour ; the end of a course which, I trust 
we of this generation shall not see, must 
give it all its brightness, all its worth, all 
its excellence ; but I do sincerely congrat- 
ulate your master on such a pupil, your 
parents on such a son, and I hope I may 
hereafter add, society in general on such 
an acquisition." 

31 
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"Well done, well done, Gilbert!" cried 
the boys, ranging themslves round him af- 
ter having given him a hearty hurrah. 
" Now for chairing you. You have flared- 
up at last, and done it to perfection too; 
but why didn't you tell us what you 
meant to do ?" 

"Because," said he archly, "I was 
afraid it might be only a * flare-up,' and 
that the flame might go out again, and 
end in nothing." 

" And do you really intend to keep it 
up?" was the eager demand of many 
voices. 

" I do," replied Gilbert, firmly. " Hur- 
rah, hurrah!" shouted the boys: and to 
this hour he has kept his word ; affection 
and respect for his parents having entirely 
conquered a defect which it is but just to 

say arose from a morbid pride kindled by 
32 
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too much success at first, and nourished by 
the incompetency of others to check it, by 
the salutary exertion of his powers. He 
has since acquired much higher honours, 
and superior academical distinctions are 
yet before him ; but every tim^ he answers 
his mother's letter of congratulation on a 
fresh success he writes; — "0! my dear 
mother! your love and my dear father's 
blush of mortification for his idle son hav- 
ing first lighted the flame, have since giv- 
en permanency as well as brilUancy to my 
* flare-up.'" 
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** How very ignorant it was of Miss Ab- 
bott not to know the difference between a 
salvia and a gentianella," exclaimed Ma- 
ria Calvert, "was it not, aunt? I thought 
I should have laughed in her face." 
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"I am very glad that you did not," re- 
plied Miss Harman; "Miss Abbott is a 
very clever, well-informed woman, though 
no botanist ; and it would have been very 
unbecoming of a little girl of your age 
to show her such disrespect. I would 
rather, for my own part, Maria, be reckon- 
ed a gentlewoman, than a person with no 
higher recommendation than the posses- 
sion of something even more than superfi- 
cial knowledge." 

" But really, aunt, the mistake was very 
ridiculous," replied Maria ; " persons ought 
to have some acquaintance with the names 
of flowers, and to know the difference be- 
tween common sorts, even if they go no 
further." 

" The simple truth of all this is, my dear 

Maria," said Miss Harman, "that you 

think yourself remarkably well informed 
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on the subject, and that you wish others 

should think so too, and the consequence 

is, that any one not possessing the same 

sort or the same degree of knowledge as 

yourself is considered as an object of 

contempt in your eyes. Beware of what 

you are doing; the learning that only 

feeds vanity, and leads us to infringe on 

Christian charity, is no advantage but a 

misfortune, — is not only worthless to its 

possessor, but pernicious." 

It was one thing, however, for the aunt 

to remonstrate, and another for the niece 

to be convinced. Maria knew a good deal 

about plants, and flowers, and shrubs, and 

she fancied that she knew a good deal 

more than she really did. She had been 

injudiciously flattered into such conceit, 

and in her opinion her aunt's reproofe 

often savoured more of severity than of 
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justice. She made no reply on the 
present occasion; but Miss Abbott stood 
no higher in her estimation for what had 
been said, nor was she in any degree 
lowered in her own. 

Not far from Miss Harman lived a 
gentleman who had devoted his whole life 
to the study of botany, and his name was 
justly celebrated among the most eminent 
persons of the day. Maria had long wish- 
ed to see* Mr. Davenport, and to be intro- 
duced to him, and she had desired to view 
his celebrated grounds, stocked as they 
were with every thing that was rare and 
curious in the vegetable world. 

Miss Harman at length consented to 
gratify her ; a day was fixed, the weather 
was most propitious, and Maria, to her in- 
finite satisfaction, found herself in the 

presence of the learned professor, and was 
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by himself shown all that he esteemed 
most worthy of observation. She had 
certainly meditated to take the admiration 
of the gifted owner of such extensive 
botanical science by surprise, for she at 
once, and at every possible opportunity, 
made a display, as^ they strolled along, of 
all she knew. Her aunt had long been ac- 
quainted with him, and deeply reverenced 
him; he very politely continued to walk 
by her side, answering in the kindest 
manner every question proposed to him. 
This, however, was not enough for Ma- 
ria; she had not come for mere inform- 
ation alone; had that been the case she 
would have been content to listen in 
silence to him, and to regret the slightest 
interruption given him. The vain see no 
one, hear no one, have interest for no one, 

but themselves. Maria did not desire to 
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learn what Mr. Davenport knew-, but to 
exhibit what she herself had acquired ; and 
various were the plans she adopted to win 
his attention. At one time she showed 
her intimate acquaintance, as she believed, 
with the plants to which he drew her 
attention, repeating their name, order, 
and classification. At others, pretending 
ignorance of more simple species, she ap- 
pealed to him for instruction, or to solve 
her doubts as to their identity. In short, 
no young lady could have taken more 
pains to attract admiration, or to make a 
fuller exhibition of all the knowledge she 
possessed than did Maria. What might be 
the effect on another caused no misgiv- 
ings; she was herself perfectly satisfied, 
and how could she doubt that any body 
else could be otherwise ? 

Hitherto she had been too intent upon 
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producing the impression she desired upon 
Mr. Davenport, to pay particular attention 
to the extreme modesty and simplicity 
that distinguished him. To her regret he 
said nothing to her which she could con- 
strue into admiration of her early attain- 
ments in his favourite pursuit; and she 
now began to suspect that his abilities 
must have been overrated, or that perhaps 
lie required drawing out. With this idea 
she thus accosted him : 

" How much you are to be envied, sir 1 
What study it must have cost you to 
acquire the knowledge which is the ad- 
miration of all who have the honour of 
being acquainted only with your name! 
What a source of pleasure must so much 
information be to yourself!" 

" My dear young lady," said he, stop- 
ping short and looking earnestly in her 
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face, " you are altogether under a mistake, 
you give me credit for a great deal more 
knowledge than I really possess ; and, if 
you will pardon me for saying so, you 
seem to place a higher estimation on that 
to which I may really lay claim than it 
deserves. I am this day seventy-two years 
old, and you may believe me when I say, 
that the sum of my experience and my 
study is this — I know nothing. The works 
of nature are so inexhaustible, that every 
fresh ray of light we gain into them serves 
only to humble the most cultivated under- 
standing by a prospect of their infinity, 
and its own vast distance from the Foun- 
tain of wisdom." 
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The root of all virtue, of all spiritual, 
of all moral or intellectual advancement, 
is laid in a spirit of obedience. Let our 
natural qualifications and endowments be 
what they may, if we are deficient in this 
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respect, we are poor and destitute; if we 
possess it, we in a manner possess all. 
And how conspicuous is the goodness of 
our Almighty Creator, in ordaining that 
thus it should be 1 Wealth and rank are 
enjoyed comparatively by few ; great men- 
tal powers by much fewer still ; and 
though coveted by most, are not in them- 
selves either indispensable to happiness, 
or essentially valuable; whereas that 
which is necessary to our real welfare 
is within the reach of all, shining bright- 
est in the bright, conferring lustre on the 
humblest worth, and stamping the highest 
qualifications with that which gives them 
sterling value. 

" I must go in here," said Mrs. Dillon to 
her sister. Miss Coleman. "I saw some 
very pretty chimney ornaments in this 
shop the other day ; and if they are not 
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sold, I will purchase them," So saying 
both entered. 

The shop was full of all kinds of tasteful 
articles, many of which were very attrac- 
tive. Mrs. Dillon looked round, and see- 
ing no one advance to meet her but a boy 
of about eleven years old, she inquired for 
his father. 

" He is not at home," was the reply. 

"And your mother?" 

" She is gone with my father," replied 
the boy. 

" And is no one within but you ?" said 
Miss Coleman. 

" No one, ma'am." 

"I'm sorry for that," said Mrs. Dillon, 
"for you cannot tell me what I wish to 
know. I am afraid the ornaments are 
gone," observed she to her sister. 

"Perhaps they have only been set in 
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another place," replied Miss Coleman ; " in 
all probability they are not sold." 

They appealed to the boy if such were 
the case, but he knew nothing about the 
matter. 

"But where ts your father?" demanded 
Mrs. Dillon ; " will it be long before he or 
your mother returns?" 

"They are both in the warehouse at 
the bottom of the yard, unpacking some 
goods," said he. 

"Then run and tell him I wish to 
speak to him," said Mrs. Dillon. 

The boy did not offer to move. 

"Be as quick as you can," said she, 

"for I am in haste. Til keep shop for 

you whilst you are gone ;" and she smiled 

good humouredly as sh^ spoke. Still he 

made not the slightest movement, and if 

possible looked more grave than at first. 
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"What a stupid creature!" said Miss 
Coleman in an under tone to her sister. 
" Don't you hear that lady say she is in a 
hurry ?" and she turned authoritatively to 
the boy; "do as you are bid, and go 
directly." 

"No — ^no," exclaimed Mrs. Dillon, "do 
not speak so to the poor, boy, you frighten 
him." She looked kindly towards him — 
" If you will fetch either your father or 
mother to me immediately, I will give you 
a sixpence. You know me, don't you?" 
but neither command nor promise had as 
yet the desired eflfect, and a painful expres- 
sion marked his features. 

"Yes, ma'am," replied he; "you are 
Mrs. Dillon — ^you live in the square." 

"Very well, then, do as I request you, 

and pray make haste," returned she. 

For an instant he seemed as if he were 
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going to obey, but he almost immediately 
stopped short, cast a look at Mrs. Dillon, 
and coloured deeply. 

" How very odd !" said she ; " you don't 
like to go, is that the case ? Tell me." 

"I had rather not, if you please," re- 
plied he respectfully. 

" Then you shall not," said Mrs." Dillon. 
His features brightened up. 

" What nonsense 1" exclaimed Miss 
Coleman. "What motive can he have 
for such a refusal ?" 

"I know children better than you do, 

my dear Jane," said Mrs. Dillon; *'the 

boy has not an uncivil look. There is 

something more in this than we are aware 

o^ and I do not think it right to press 

him further." She turned to the boy — 

"I will call again in the course of the 

morning if I am able ; if not, you must 
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tell your fether to come to me as early 
to-morrow as he can." 

Joseph, for such was his name, follow- 
ed her to the door, and the ladies de- 
parted. 

"That boy's conduct puzzles me very 
much," said Mrs. Dillon as they walked 
along. " He could not be afraid to leave 
us alone in the shop. He knew me very 
well, and knew therefore that his parents 
would have made a point of showing me 
every respect." 

"But reftising the money, too," said 
Miss Colemau ; " it was certainly very 
odd. I could not help feeling rather 
vexed with him." 

"I cannot say that," replied Mrs. Dillon, 
" though I am as much surprised as your- 
self. We shall perhaps know more about 

it by and by ; at all events, I must say I 
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don't think many boys would have acted 
in the same manner." 

Their commissions executed, Mrs. Dil- 
lon found they had yet time to call at 
Hervey's, and they accordingly retraced 
their steps to Brook-street. As they were 
approaching they perceived Mrs. Hervey 
at the door looking out, as it would ap- 
pear, anxiously for some one. Catching 
sight of them she drew back respectfully, 
and stood ready to receive them as they 
entered. ' 

" O, ma'am !" cried she, addressing Mrs. 
Dillon, " I am so sorry at my boy's con- 
duct in refusing to do what you told him. 
I hope you are not offended. Both his 
father and myself are quite unhappy 
about it, though we can't altogether blame 
him either." 

Mrs. Dillon assured her she had no 
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cause for apprehension, that she was not 
in the least offended, though she felt some 
curiosity as to the motive the boy could 
have for acting as he had done. 

"Well ma'am, you must know," said 
Mrs. Hervey, "that we have lately lost 
a great many things out of the shop. 
Hervey and myself were obliged to un- 
pack a hamper which just arrived, and 
which contained an order for a lady that 
had long been delayed, and we left the 
shop in strict charge to Joseph to quit it 
on no account whatever; but he ought 
to have made a difference with you; it 
was very wrong of him that he did not." 

"Your opinion and mine, Mrs. Her- 
vey," said Mrs. Dillon, " vary very much 
on this point. I admire and highly com- 
mend your son for his conduct. It was 

not for him to draw distinctions and to 
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exercise his own judgment when he had 
received a plain and positive command 
from you that left him no power to do 
so. Eespect to me would have been dis- 
obedience to you — ^the fulfilment of a 
lesser duty at the expense o£ a greater." 
Then, addressing Joseph, who had stood 
at a little distance ready to offer the apolo- 
gy his mother had prepared him to make 
— "You have acted most properly, I 
could almost say nobly, for you main- 
tained your post faithfully, when defer- 
ence to a superior might have rendered 
the necessity of obedience doubtful, and 
you resisted the temptation of a bribe. 
Continue thus to act, and make obedience 
your first and last duty ; it will bring you 
success in life, peace in death. You have 
been courageous also as well as Mthful, 

and I respect the boldness of your integ- 
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rity as it deserves. I will not disparage 
your conduct in this instance, by offering 
money as its reward ; but I will mark 
my approval of it by presenting you with 
a handsome Bible, in which shall be re- 
corded the proof you have so happily 
given of a due knowledge and discharge 
of one of the first and greatest duties 
inculcated in its sacred pages." 
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"He that conquereth his own spirit," 

says the wise man, "is greater than he 

that taketh a city." It would be well for 

mankind in general, and for individuals 

in particular, if the truth of this apoph- 
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thegm were as fully approved in practice, 
as it is admitted in proposition ; but the 
evils resulting from indulgence too clearly 
show that the task of vanquishing a moral 
defect, or infirmity, is almost tmiversally 
considered as too inglorious, or too diffi- 
cult, to be attempted. The folly of the 
former supposition it would be mere waste 
of words to expose ; of the incorrectness 
of the latter, the following tale may serve 
as an example. 

Henry Vernon was an intelligent, clever 
little boy about seven years old. He was 
of an amiable disposition, generous and 
affectionate ; but he was unhappily addict- 
ed to violent fits of passion. Every re- 
monstrance had hitherto failed, and the 
evil habit, instead of lessening, seemed 
daily to increase. Whenever he met with 

the slightest contradiction, he would throw 
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himself on the ground, where he generally 
lay struggling, screaming, and kicking, till 
he had exhausted himself. 

It happened one day that Henry was 
very desirous of going into the room to his 
mother ; but being forbidden to do so by 
his maid, he instantly threw himself into a 
passion, and, upon her endeavouring to 
draw him away, he uttered the most pier- 
cing shrieks. Alarmed at the sound, Mrs. 
Vernon came out; but her presence pro- 
duced no effect. He paid no regard to her 
words, but continued to struggle and 
scream as before. Despairing of making 
any impression, she turned away with an 
intention of leaving him to himself, when 
her eye was arrested by the reflection of 
herself and son in the large glass which 
was suspended at the end of the apartment 

opposite to them. A thought instantly 
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struck her and, laying her hand on his 
arm, she directed his attention to the same 
object. She spoke not ; and Henry, who 
had in the first instance involuntarily 
obeyed her motion, seemed to gather fresh 
rage alike from the interruption and the 
glance which he had caught. Attracted, 
however, by some secret impulse, he again 
turned to the glass, and he now found him- 
self unable to withdraw his eyes. His 
mother's sorrowful countenance was shock- 
ingly contrasted with his own red and 
swollen face, and her fixed attitude with 
his frantic movements. He gradually be- 
came calm, his features lost their furious 
expression, and shame took possession of 
his heart. 

'* Henry," said Mrs. Vernon, "I perceive 
you are conscious of the folly and impro- 
priety of your behaviour; but if you 
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appear thus contemptible in your own 
eyes, think for a moment how degraded 
you must appear in the sight of others, and, 
above all, in the sight of Grod. Think also 
if thus you stand self-accused and convict- 
ed in your own mind, what would be the 
sentence of your Almighty Judge, were 
He at this instant to call you before his 
awftd tribunal." 

Henry shuddered. "O, mamma," said 
he, " I am indeed ashamed, and sorry too ; 
but forgive me this once, and I promise 
you that I will never be in a passion 
again." 

"That," replied Mrs. Vernon, "is more 
than you can promise, or than I can ex- 
pect ; but I will readily grant my forgive- 
ness on condition that you will steadily 
endeavour to conquer a habit which is not 

only censurable, but disgraceful, and the 
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consequences of which no one can foresee. 
Disease, raurder, and death, are, however, 
frequently its followers, while constant dis- 
quietude, if not actual misery, is its in- 
separable companion." 

"Say no more, mamma," cried Henry. 
" I am sure I can answer for myself — trust 
me, and you shall not be disappointed." 

Mrs. Vernon shook her head. " I 
respect the sincerity of your intention, my 
dear boy," said she, "and therefore I 
promise to triist you; but remember that 
self-confidence affords no ground for a con- 
tinuance in well doing, and that the great- 
est strength consists in habitually guarding 
against an acknowledged weakness. You 
have, however, entreated my reliance 
upon your word, and have obtained your 
request; beware, then, how you give me 

cause to repent of my dependence on 
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you, which you are now bound to jus- 
tify." 

For some time Henry was true to his 
promise: his satisfaction was great, and 
he rather proudly remarked to his mother, 
how much better he understood his own 
powers than she had done. It happened, 
however, unfortunately, that he and one 
of his younger brothers were one evening 
amusing . themselves with building card 
houses. Henry had reared his edifice 
many stories high, and was exulting in his 
superior skill, when his little companion 
accidentally shook the table, and the fruit 
of his care and patience was destroyed in 
an instant. All self-command immediate- 
ly fled, and in a giist of passion he aimed 
a blow at Charles. This was returned, 
and a battle was on the point of ensuing, 

when Mrs. Vernon flew to part the combat- 
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ants. She succeeded in drawing Charles 
away without difficulty; but Henry was 
not to be restrained so easily. Enraged 
still more by this interference, he sprang 
after his brother, and, failing in his at- 
tempt to seize him, he raised his arm, and 
with his whole strength struck his mother. 
No sooner had he done so than horror and 
contrition filled his bosom. For a few 
moments he remained motionless, and then 
&lHng at her feet, he besought pardon. 

"Eise, Henry," said Mrs. Vernon, in 
a tone so calm, yet so expressive of acute 
feeling, that it chilled his very heart. 
" You have a higher pardon than mine to 
implore, and this it must be your duty 
and your endeavour to obtain. Your of- 
fence as regards myself is forgiven; but 
my good opinion and dependence on your 

word are forfeited, and not till I see that 
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I have just cause for doing so, can they 
be restored to you." 

Never had Henry met with punishment 
like that which he now endured. No 
allusion, indeed, was made to his fault, no 
reproof met his ear; no restriction was 
put upon his pastimes, or hours of recrea- 
tion, and no heavier tasks were imposed. 
Every thing proceeded as before. The 
gentleness and kindness of his mother re- 
mained unaltered: she attended to his 
wants with scrupulous exactness, assisted 
him in^preparing his lessons for his Latin 
master, or with unwearied patience taught 
him herself, and allowed him all his usual 
indulgences. But there was a seeming 
indiflference in her manner which stung 
him to the quick ; no smile ever awaited 
his approach, no endearing epithet fell 

from her lips, no invitation to sit beside 
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her followed his efforts to enter into con- 
versation, and never, as before, was her 
cheek, pressed fondly to his when he had 
denied himself any pleasure to gratify his 
brothers and sisters. 

Now it was that he felt what he had 
lost. For some time he bore his correc- 
tion in" submission and silence, keeping 
the strictest guard over his temper, and 
showing himself obedient to the slightest 
wishes of his mother. He had encoun- 
tered many opportunities of testing his 
power of self-control, and had been victo- 
rious in all. He watched every turn of 
her countenance, he redoubled his en- 
deavours to please her and to win her 
attention. In vain were his efforts; she 
was uniformly calm, reserved, and appar- 
ently regardless of him. 

At length this began to be insupporta- 
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ble, and various as painful were the re-, 
flections and conjectures that arose in his 
mini Sometimes he questioned the jus- 
tice of her behaviour towards him, and 
thought her needlessly severe, and framed 
excuses for himself; at others he feared 
that she had ceased to love him. But 
these impressions lasted only while he was 
out of her presence. All her actions 
breathed affection not to be doubted, 
and his heart smote him not only for 
the offence he had originally given her, 
but for the suspicions that he allowed to 
rise. . 

Full of sad thoughts, he came to take 
leave of her one evening before he re- 
tired to rest. "Good night, mamma,'' 
said he mournfully. Mrs. Vernon simply 
returned the salutation. Henry paused. 

" Good night, dear mamma," said he, kiss- 
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ing her cheek and laying great stress 
on the epithet " dear." 

"Good night, Henry," calmly replied 
Mrs. Vernon, continuing her occupation. 

Henry still lingered by her side. " Good 
night, mamma," he repeated in a tone 
expressive of what was passing in his 
heart. " My own mamma, good night." 

He received no answer, and the tide of 
proud and ii'ritated feeling was rising in 
his breast, when he saw a large tear-drop 
on the muslin which his mother held in 
her hand. He could contain himself no 
longer, but throwing his arms round her 
neck he sobbed aloud. 

"Eestore to me your good opinion, your 

own sweet love; 01 notice me again, or 

indeed you will break my heart," cried he 

in broken accents. " You have punished 

me rightly ; but do not, for pity's sake, do 
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not punish me thus any longer. Assist 
me to conquer whatever displeases you, 
and help me to become good and happy." 

Mrs. Vernon returned his caresses with 
equal ardour, but for a few moments was 
silent. "Henry," said she at length, "I 
have suffered as well as yourself; and let 
the remembrance of what your infirmity 
has cost us both, act as a check upon you 
for the future." 

"I am sure it will," returned the still 

agitated boy. "0! how much more 

severely have I felt your displeasure in 

this manner, than I should have done if 

you had openly expressed your anger. I 

could have borne every thing you could 

have said to me, or any punishment you 

might have inflicted on me; but to love 

me, and not to show me that you loved 

me, — ^to be so cold, and yet so good, — ^to 
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be like my own mamma in every thing, 
and yet not like her in what I love best ; 
01 it was such strange kindness;" — and 
he again burst into tears. 

Mrs. Vernon wept with him. "It was 
not without much effort, my dear boy," 
said she, "that I was able to preserve the 
hne of conduct I had marked out for my- 
self towards you ; but a superior motive 
to mere personal consideration sustained 
me — ^the hope of effectually curing you of 
a serious and dangerous defect — and I 
trust my views are answered." 

" I trust so too," said Mr. Vernon, who 
had been some time in the room unper- 
ceived; "and now let me draw an in- 
ference from what has passed, which 
perhaps your mother might have some 
delicacy in doing. Thus, Henry, does our 

heavenly Father in many instances act 
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by His rational creatures as she has 
acted by you. Presuming on our own 
strength, we neglect to implore His grace, 
and are suffered by Him to fall from 
our resolutions, and to prove by sad ex- 
perience our weakness. We provoke Him 
with our offences, we insult Him by our 
neglect and indifference, and compel Him 
to turn his face away from us. Yet does 
He not leave us entirely. He supports 
us amidst danger, and sustains us amidst 
difficulties and distresses. Happy are 
they whom He awakens to a sense of 
their own unworthiness by the gentler 
demonstrations of His power. Happy, 
thrice happy they, who, being brought to 
a sense of their error, forsake it evermore, 
and, feehng their own weakness, ask and 
obtain the help of the Almighty." 

Henry was right; he never did forget 
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the lesson he had received. It required, 
indeed, and for some time to come, the ut- 
most vigilance both of himself and his 
parents entirely to conquer the infinnities 
of his temper ; but the task was finally 
accomplished ; and he is now remarkable 
for the sweetness and urbanity of his man- 
ners, and is justly the delight and the hap- 
piness of his family and connections. 
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"Do you really think, mamma," ex- 
claimed Ellen Heywood, " that it is such a 
very difficult thing to know oneself? It 
does not appear to me to be so. If I was 

not afraid that you would be displeased 
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with me for seeming to contradict you, I 
should say /know myself." 

"I do think it a very difficult thing 
to know ourselves truly," replied Mrs. 
Hey wood. "I grant that careful atten- 
tion to our thoughts, motives, and actions, 
will give us considerable insight into our 
present character, and teach us accurately 
what we are at the time ; but as the earth 
contains seeds which quicken into life as 
the soil is turned up and exposed to the 
influence of the atmosphere, causing the 
husbandman often to wonder from whence 
they spring, and how they could have 
escaped his detection, so do our breasts 
conceal qualities which are unsuspected 
by ourselves till brought to light by con- 
curring circumstances. We are under 
trial in this world; and every shifting 
scene, by producing fresh effects upon us, 
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displays fresh traits of character, npr can 
our dispositions be considered as fiilly de- 
veloped until the grave closes over us. 
Watchfulness and humility therefore in 
^ ourselves, conjoined with the greatest ten- 
derness to those who unhappily deviate 
from the right path, are the indispensable 
virtues of every Christian. Firm in our 
dependence on God's mercy and covenant- 
ed assistance, we must always distrust our- 
selves ; and whilst we may justly cherish 
the liveliest gratitude so long as we are 
able to maintain our integrity, we must 
never forget that we bear that in our 
bosoms which may betray us in an un- 
guarded moment, and change our joy 
into shame and sorrow." 

" But you don't positively accuse me of 
envying Clara Dimsdale for her great 
talents," repKed Ellen. "You are only 
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afraid that I might be induced to do so if 
we were to be thrown much in each 
other's way." 

"That is my fear," returned Mrs. Hey- 
wood ; " and the more so as we are very 
apt to err in those respects where we least 
suspect weakness, or are most sure of our 
strength." . 

"Then I will only say," said Ellen, 
"that I love Clara very dearly, and that I 
should like every body to admire her as 
much as I do : but this I may maintain — 
you, dear mamma, never envied any one. 
You are always the first to see what is 
amiable or pleasing in others, and always 
the most ready to acknowledge it." 

"You are partial, my dear," said Mrs. 
Heywood. 

" no ! I am hot," replied Ellen, warm- 
ly; "every body says so. I heard aunt 
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Chapman say this very thing of you to 
papa, who told her she was quite right, — 
that he. never saw any one so free from 
every shade of envy or jealousy of another 
as yourself." 

Mrs. Hey wood smiled. "You are all 
excellent judges," said she, "no doubt; 
and it would be very ungracious, and un- 
grateful too, to impugn such opinion. Do 
you see this scar on my finger?" -and she 
extended her hand. 

"0 yes I" replied Ellen, "I have often 
observed it." 

"It is the remains of a wound,-' said 
she, " that was caused by my own indis- 
cretion, and which gave me great pain at 
the time. Now it gives me no inconven- 
ience, but is useful to me by reminding 
me of former folly." 

" Mamma," replied Ellen, looking her in 
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the face ; " you have a meaning in what 
you say. I know your manner too well to 
be mistaken." 

"You are right," said Mrs. Hey wood; 
"there are other wounds besides those 
which we may exhibit outwardly; a re- 
view of these, though not flattering to our 
pride, may not be unprofitable, either to 
others or ourselves. You have given me 
credit for a high virtue I What if I ex- 
hibit an inward scar, and in some way 
account for any pretension I may have 
to what you ascribe to me ? The wound 
on my finger taught me discretion in one 
way: might not a similar wound in my 
heart teach me wisdom in another? But 
take your work, and I will tell you some- 
thing that occurred to me when I was 
first at school." 

" 0, thank you, thank you," cried Ellen, 
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quickly seating herself; " I should so like 
to hear it — tales about school are so very 
pretty — ^here is my thimble — ^here my scis- 
sors — now I am quite ready, if you will 
please to begin." 

" During my first half year at school," 
said Mrs. Heywood, "I attached myself 
very strongly to one of my companions, 
who was nearly of my own age, she being 
only a few months older than myself. 
She was — " 

"Her name, please, mamma?" inter- 
rupted Ellen. 

" Margaret Fielding," replied Mrs. Hey- 
wood. 

"Was she tall or short, fair or dark, 
pretty or not?" asked Ellen; "I like to 
know all these particulars first. Papa 
says they are to the story what the pre- 
fece is to the book." 
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" Then, by the same rule," replied Mrs. 
Heywood, " I hope you will always make 
a point of reading the preface to every 
book before you commence with the work 
itself. It is a very good plan ; and it is 
but justice to tne author as well as benefit 
to the reader tc pursue it. But to my 
story and your introduction. Margaret 
was rather tall and elegantly formed, her 
hair was a dark brown, and her complex- 
ion, which was brilliant, corresponded 
with it; she was not only pretty but 
handsome." 

Ellen returned a smile of great satisfac- 
tion, and then composed her features into 
an air of attentive seriousness. 

" She was in my eyes," continued Mrs. 
Heywood, " all that was amiable or desira- 
ble as a friend; and in truth I did not 

think more highly of her than she de- 
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served. She showed a talent for abnost 
every accomplishment; and as no pains 
had been already spared with myself we 
were not very unequally matched, though 
the advantage was certainly in every re- 
spect in her favour. This was a circum- 
stance to be rejoiced at rather than to be 
regretted, and it was flattering to my own 
pride to be the chosen friend of one who 
was so distinguished in the school as 
Margaret Fielding. We always danced 
together, sang together, played duets to- 
gether, learnt our lessons together, walked 
together, and slept in beds side by side." 

" ! how agreeable !" exclaimed Ellen, 
" I often think, when I hear any one talk 
of school, that I should like to go to 
school myself." 

" Perhaps you will two or three years 

hence," returned Mrs Heywood; "school 
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has many advantages, and many pleasures 
too. But accounts of schools are not un- 
like narratives of journeys and voyages; 
what is agreeable and interesting form 
the prominent features, what is otherwise 
either escapes notice, or is purposely kept 
in the shade. -My letters home were full 
of Margaret Fielding ; and for many days 
after I had returned for the holidays I 
could talk of no one else. My greatest 
delight was to write to her, or to receive 
a letter from her. My brother — " 

" Uncle William, mamma?" asked Ellen. 

"Yes, your uncle James was only in 
arms at the time," replied Mrs. Heywood. 
"My brother William, of whom I was 
excessively fond, jested with me on the 
subject of my incomparable friend, and 
pretended to doubt the possibility of such 
excellence, while I, in return, accused him 
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of being jealous of the love I bestowed 
on her. Be that as it may, the thought 
of Margaret reconciled me to leaving all 
so dear to me at Northfield; and when 
we met, absence seemed to have strength- 
ened my aflfection. The time passed 
quickly and happily away, and never once 
had we disagreed on a single point." 

" Was she as good-tempered as you, 
mamma?" asked Ellen, who could not 
entirely keep silence; "and was she as 
gracefiil as you?" 

Mrs. Heywood smiled. " That is rather 
a singular question," said she. " We will 
make no comparisons. I can only assure 
you that her temper, like her disposition, 
was excellent ; and that there was a live- 
liness and an innocence of manner about 
her, that made her very fascinating. But 
you must let me proceed. The Christmas 
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holidays were approaching. O that Mar- 
garet might spend a part of them with 
me ! I communicated my wishes to her, 
she warmly responded to them, — ^both 
agreed that nothing could be more delight- 
ful. I wrote immediately to my mother, 
for I could not brook the delay of my 
seeing her. I pleaded all I could in fa- 
vour of my request ; nor was the assur- 
ance I gave that they would all be en- 
chanted with her, that they would all 
love her when they saw her, the least 
frequently or the least anxiously urged. 

" My wish was granted. The invitation 
was given by my mother to her, and was 
accepted. The time arranged was the 
middle or towards the close of the holi- 
days, when we were generally most gay. 

"Again I was in the bosom of my 

family; and although I was as happy as 
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the utmost kindness and attention to all 

my desires could make me, I thought 

the time would never come for the arrival 

of Margaret. I had never been made 

*so much of * as at that time. The fact 

was, I had benefited greatly in every 

respect during the months I had been 

absent; and many of our visitors and 

acquaintance, not quite so judicious as 

my dear parents, had so openly, and so 

extravagantly expressed their admiration 

of my appearance, the brilliancy of my 

touch, the gracefulness of my carriage, 

and the correctness of my steps, that my 

self-love was not a little flattered. 

" Margaret at length arrived. I had in 

no degree exaggerated the impression she 

was calculated to make on all who saw 

her. My brother William, my mother, 

and especially my father, were charmed 
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with her ; and, as my visitor, and in com- 
pliment to her own family, every attention 
was paid to her comfort and convenience. 
She was to sleep in the dressing-room of 
the best chamber, because it was the 
prettiest in the house and very near my 
own. I viewed with inexpressible pleas- 
ure the arrangements that were made for 
her, and contributed myself to her indul- 
gences and elegances by depriving my- 
self of whatever I thought would please 
her." 

" Now didn't you, mamma," cried Ellen, 
" stand in the middle of that pretty room, 
and look round on every part to be sure 
that nothing was wanting? I think I 
see you; and then, if your eye detected 
any omission, you ran instantly, did you 
not, either to supply the deficiency from 

your own chamber, or to exchange what 
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you thought inferior for a better wherever 
you could get it ?" 

" You might rather picture to yourself, 
if you were able," said Mrs. Heywood, 
" the delight that Margaret showed when 
I directed, as delicately as I could, her 
attention to the preparations that had 
been made for her. Never was pleasure 
more vividly felt than that which I expe- 
rienced the first evening of her introduc- 
tion to my femily. I felt myself flattered 
and exalted by the attention shown her, 
and proud of the effect produced on all ; 
and I believe we both went to bed as 
happy as it was possible for any girls of 
our age to be. Our felicity was indeed 
perfect; there was not a .thought or 
a sensation in either of us that could 
alloy its sweetness. 

"The next day and the two following 
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days passed. Margaret won still more on 
the aiTection of all. I had been openly 
admired; Margaret, if possible, was still 
more so. What was the matter with my- 
self in the mean time I could not tell. I 
was not sure whether I was satisfied with 
myself or dissatisfied with her. Had I 
been required to point out a difference 
in her which might warrant the strange 
sensation that was increasing upon me, 
I could not have done it. If others re- 
doubled their attentions to her, so did 
she exhibit a more affectionate manner to 
me; if others praised her, she repeated 
the praises only that were bestowed on 
myself; and yet something which I could 
not define, much less convey to anoth- 
er's comprehension, was drawing a line 
between us, and while my lips still ut- 
tered the same terms of endearment as 
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before, tliere was a chilliness in my heart 
that pained me excessively. 

"Margaret, however, was unconscious 
of any such alteration ; and her natural 
animation increased with the attention 
paid her. We performed many pieces 
together, and sang several duets, and at 
all times we were heard with general ap- 
probation. I thought, however, that more 
was said in commendation of Margaret's 
execution, of Margaret's power and com- 
pass of voice, than there was cause for; 
and one morning when we were invited 
to sing a duet which had been admired 
the evening before, I felt unable to give 
the usual effect to it. Margaret, on the 
contrary, excelled herself; I never heard 
her sing so well before. The same ob- 
servation was made by all, and none sup- 
pressed their approbation ; while William 
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in his usual frank manner exclaimed, 
'What was the matter, Ellen? you did 
not sing your part half so well as Miss 
Fielding sang hers.' How angry I was 
with him! But no one perceived it, and 
I was thankful that they did not. 

"The next evening we were to have a 
dance. When Margaret was dressed she 
asked me to look at her, and tell her 
whether I approved of her appearance. 
My mother's maid stood gazing on her 
with great satisfaction. * Isn't it becoming, 
miss ?' exclaimed she, appealing to me. I 
heard her ; I saw Margaret's eyes fixed on 
me. What could make me feel as I did ? 
The frock was not a new one; I had 
seen it an evening or two before we left 
school, and I then thought that I had 
never seen her look so sweetly ; and did 
she not look equally well then? Who 
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could deny it, her whole appearance was 
lovely I I was fully conscious of the fact, 
yet the expression on my countenance was 
such that she exclaimed, *I thought so; 
I see you do not approve of my ar- 
ranging my hair in this way — I will alter 
it.' I made no reply; something was on 
my lips which I instantly suppressed, and 
we entered the drawing room together; 
she with a step as light as air; I, to 
my own feelings at least, with * leaden 
foot; 

" My brother immediately advanced to 
meet us. My father took Margaret's hand, 
and presented her to a femily whom we 
esteemed the most considerable in the 
neighbourhood. Did this give me pleas- 
ure ? O no ! I had often mentioned the 
D'Arcys to her, and hoped she would see 

them. Was I then disappointed in the 
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appearance of my friend, or in any way 
ashamed of her? No, no; she was all 
and more than I had described ; yet, while 
every other heart bounded to her, mine 
was momentarily growing colder and cold- 
er towards her. My father, who delighted 
in display, desired us in the course of 
the evening to perform a dance we had 
learnt at school, and which we had ex- 
hibited, with our usual glee and happiness, 
the first evening of Margaret's arrival, 
and several times since. 

" * Ellen,' said my father, in a tone of 
vexation as he led us to our seats at the 
conclusion of the dance, 'what is come 
to you ? I never saw you dance so ill ; 
you were a complete foil to Miss Fielding ; 
and if you had been distracted with the 
toothache you could not have been more 

grave and inanimate.' Alas, how sur- 
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prised and ashamed would he have been 
could he have read his Ellen's heart at 
that moment I 

" It had always been our custom, when 
we had finished the dance I am speaking 
o^ so to bend our heads at the conclu- 
sion that we could unobserved bring our 
lips to each other's cheek. Margaret, as 
usual in her own sweet and playful man- 
ner, had attempted to do this on the pres- 
ent occasion. In an instant I drew back 
as stiff and as cold as if she had been 
taking a liberty, and was a perfect stran- 
ger to me. She looked surprised; but 
this was no time for remark. The party 
soon after broke up. I would not stay 
a moment in her room, nor would I xm- 
dress in any but my own. She pressed 
me not to leave her. I answered her in 

a tone of voice that startled and shocked 
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her, and which covered my own cheek 
with a blush of shame. I avoided, how- 
ever, the explanation she anxiously re- 
quested, and withdrew myself hastily fo 
my own apartment. 

" By way of an agreeable surprise my 
father informed me, next morning, that 
he had gained an extension of my friend's 
visit. I heard him with^ poignant regret, 
and the demonstration of my annoyance, 
which I had hitherto suppressed, now 
broke forth. It was with difficulty that 
I could be civil to her; and but that, 
happily for me, she was unexpectedly sent 
for home, I know not what rudeness I 
might have been guilty of. I saw her 
depart with pleasure, and, strange to say, 
I saw her no more. Her &ther, who held 
high rank in the army, had received a staff 
appointment abroad, and left England 
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almost immediately after. She married 
early in life ; and though occasional 
letters passed at first between ns, all in- 
tercourse soon ceased, and I am at this 
moment as ignorant of her destiny as she, 
in all probability, is of mine. And now, 
Ellen, what was the cause of the estrange- 
ment ? Was Margaret to blame ? O no ! 
the whole is summed up in a very few 
words : I envied her — ^I was jealous of the 
regard and attention that were paid her. 
The baneful propensity which had slum- 
bered in my heart was thus brought to 
light. At first I did not understand the 
nature of my feeling; but when I became 
fiilly sensible of it, I was shocked at my- 
self. I revealed all to my mother, who 
was greatly astonished at the discov- 
ery of a tendency in me which she had 
never suspected. She united her endeav- 
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ours with mine to eradicate the painful 
inmate of my bosom ; and if we succeed- 
ed, I owe the victory, under the good 
providence of God, to her." 

Ellen looked earnestly at her mother, 
and was silent; then rising, she laid her 
head on her shoulder and burst into tears. 
"You will believe me then, my child," 
whispered Mrs. Hey wood, " when I again 
assure you, that it is not so easy a thing 
to know ourselves as you imagine; and 
will remember your mother." 
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"Why did you not make a bow to 

those ladies when you passed them?" said 

Frank Masters to his companion Joe 

Burns. 

"Bow to them?" repeated Joe, "why 
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should I? I don't know who they 
are." 

"Nor do I, but that does not signify," 
returned Frank; "they are ladies, you 
may be sure, and our betters, and we 
ought to show them respect." 

" How do I know that they are ladies?" 
said Joe; "ladies are not likely to be 
walking here ; and I am sure they are not 
so fine." 

"It don't follow that they are not la- 
dies — and real ladies too — ^for all that," 
returned Frank. " I should sooner think 
that they are, for that very reason that 
they are not so fine; but I'm certain, 
quite certain, that they are ladies." 

" What makes you so sure ?" demanded 
Joe. "I should like to hear how you 
know real ladies from others." 

Frank was puzzled for an answer. It 
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is not always easy to convey to others the 
impressions of our own minds, however 
correctly they may be formed; the men- 
tal vision may be correct where definitions 
may utterly fail. 

" Aye, aye," cried Joe, chuckling ; " I 
thought how much you knew about it." 

" I do know though," said Frank, warm- 
ly. " There is something — ^I don't know 
what to call it — ^very different in the 
appearance of real ladies, and those who 
wish to be thought such; they do not 
look conceited, and they don't walk 
proud ; and when they pass you, it is not 
because they are so grand you are afraid 
to push near them, but something that is 
so sweet and yet so — I don't mean serious, 
and I don't mean severe — ^something that 
makes one feel it is right to touch one's 

hat to them; and then they don't seem 
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to be thinking only of themselves, for 
they will give you a kind look and a kind 
word, when the others will do neither." 

" I don't see it," replied Joe ; " and I 
won't bow to anybody till I do." 

"Speak then to them," said Frank; 
"you will soon see then what I mean." 

" I dare say," said Joe ; " speak indeed ! 
And do you suppose if you did speak to 
them they would say any thing to you 
again?" 

"To be sure I do," said he, "only 
speak properly to a lady, and she is cer- 
tain to speak to you again, and speak 
kindly too." 

"I don't believe it," replied Joe, "and 
what's more, I don't believe that you dare 
speak to one." 

"I dare," said Frank firmly. 

" Then speak to those ladies," said Joa 
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" And so I will," returned Frank. " I 
am afraid we have been staying longer 
here than we ought, and that it must 
be late;" and so saying he ran after 
the ladies, who were thus unconsciously 
the subject of dispute, and advancing a 
few steps before Joe, who had followed 
him to be sure of the fact, he approached 
them, and respectfully touching his hat, 
asked them if they would be so good as 
to tell him what o'clock it was. 

Both instantly stopped. " I would wil- 
lingly," said one in a gentle and cheerful 
"voice, "if I could, but I fear I have left 
my watch behind me." 

'I think I can tell you," said the other; 
" it is two o'clock exactly." Frank thank- 
ed her. " But I hope you are not too late 
for school," added she, "and have been 

loitering your time away ; if so, I must tell 
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you it is a very bad habit to be irreg- 
ular in any respect, and nothing more 
so than to break in upon the hours of 
school." 

" We were, not going to school," return- 
ed Frank, " we have a holiday;" and again 
bowing he respectfully fell back. The 
look he glanced at Joe clearly indicated, 
"I told you so;" but before he could give 
utterance to the words, one of the ladies 
called to him. 

" As you are not going to school," said 
she, "you will perhaps show me the near- 
est way to Holm-corner." 

" Do you mean that low piece of 
ground at the bottom of the Park, where 
the water always lies?" inquired Frank; 
"I know exactly where it is, but you 
must not go this way, it is so very wet 
and dirty, and we shall find the other 
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bad enough. May he go too?" and he 
pointed to Joe. 

Assent was given. Frank begged to 
take the little basket which one of the 
ladies held in her hand, and reaching 
the spot, he, like a pioneer, conducted 
them through the marshy ground, which 
it would have been impossible for them 
to have crossed without such a guide. 
The worst part, however, was still to be 
traversed. The ladies had hitherto pur- 
sued their way with the greatest good 
humour, laughing frequently at the dan- 
gers they had to encounter; but they 
were now at a stand, — either to go for- 
ward or return was but an alternative of 
evils. Still their merriment was not damp- 
ed, nor was Frank's courage and activity 
lessened through the encouragement their 

manner gave him. 
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"I did not think it was so bad as this," 
said he ; " but never mind, ladies, we shall 
get through now, this way," and he di- 
rected first one and then the other, " Set 
your foot here — ^it won't give way — ^now 
here, don't be afraid;" and at last he held 
out his hand to the lady nearest him, 
which was gladly taken, and desiring Joe 
to do the same to the other, they both 
reached the dry ground without much 
farther inconvenience. 

"You are a very civil, clever little 
boy," said the lady whom he had princi- 
pally guided. "What is your name?" 

"Frank Masters, ma'am," replied he. 

"And your companion's, my guide," 
inquired the lady whose name appeared 
to be Emily. 

Joe murmuringly answered her. 

"Well, Frank," said the first lady, "I 
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am very much obliged to you, and I shall 
be still more so if you can assist me to 
procure what I now see, after all our per- 
ils, it is impossible for me to procure for 
myself. Look at that plant." 

"That pretty one growing out of the 
water?" asked Frank, following the di- 
rection of her finger. " ! you can never 
get that ; and there is another like it, and 
another handsomer still." 

"How vexatious I" exclaimed both la- 
dies, "how we shall be laughed at when 
we tell the result of our adventure !" 

"But you shall have them," said Prank 
with animation, and motioning to Joe 
to do the same, he turned his back to 
the ladies, took oflf his shoes, pulled up 
his trowsers as high as he could, and wa- 
ded through mud and water to the prize. 
"And this, and this," cried he; "would 
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you like this?" as other plants attracted 
his notice. At length he returned, laden 
with his spoils, which he gave up with 
great satisfaction to the ladies, who had 
stood by the water's edge eagerly direct- 
ing him, and who now expressed in lively 
terms their obhgation to him, and their 
pleasure at the addition they had gained 
to their botanical treasures, 

Frank was now as happy as possible, 
and even Joe could not but partake of his 
gratification; but there was a coarseness 
and a consequent shyness about him that 
made him much less prepossessing than 
Frank. The ladies were conducted by a 
drier path on their return, though the 
guidance and skill of the boys were not 
more necessary than acceptable. Before 
they had reached the direct road, how- 
ever, much of the family history of Frank 
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had been divulged. He had five brothers 
and sisters, all younger than himself; two 
of them were very sickly, and his mother 
worked night and day ; only himself went 
to school, and he helped his mother in the 
evening to teach the little ones to read. 
His father was out of employ, in conse- 
quence of the death of a gentleman in 
whose service he had been for some years ; 
and he was now trying to get the under- 
gardener's place at the hall ; if he succeed- 
ed, all would be right, his mother said; 
they should have good wages and a cot- 
tage, and many other advantages; but a 
great many were after the place, and his 
father was very much afraid he should 
miss it, for he had nobody to speak for 
him to the Duke, who was a very kind 
gentleman, or to the Duchess, which would 
be better still, for, though such a great 
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man, he would not refuse her any thing ; 
if he had, there might be a chance, his fa- 
ther thought, of his getting the situation. 

"Do you know the Duke when you 
see him?" asked one of his attentive au- 
ditors. 

" No, ma'am," repKed Frank ; " I never 
saw him that I know of, nor any one else 
at the hall, for they have not been here 
for a good while till now." 

" And who teaches you the good man- 
ners which I must say you possess ?" de- 
manded she. "I was pleased with the 
way in which you bowed to me when 
we met you first, and surprised, I own, 
at your companion's rudeness." 

"01 mother teaches us to do that,'* 

replied Frank ; " she often says, disrespect 

is not a single fault, there must always 

be something wrong at the root of it; 
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and that it is a proof of ignorance, if not 
of what is a great deal worse." 

" Your mother is a sensible, and, I make 
no doubt, a good woman," said she ; " but 
did she ever tell you on what grounds she 
says so ?" Frank was at a loss for an an- 
swer. " Then I will do so myself," con- 
tinued she; "your mother knows well 
that it is God who appoints different sta- 
tions in life. No one, however, is so lofty 
as not to have a superior, in order that 
there may be room in the heart of all for 
humility and for respect. A deficiency in 
these qualities argues a proud spirit, which 
God abhors ; or a discontented one, which 
is open rebellion against him. Our duty 
is to give to all their due, * honour to 
whom honour, custom to whom custom,' 
and that not as to men alone, but as to the 
great Judge of all. The marks of defer- 
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ence, therefore, which your mother com- 
mands you to show your superiors, that 
of touching your hat and speaking re- 
spectfully, are not only proofe of civility 
and politeness which you owe to every- 
one, but of a rightly directed heart and a 
regard to your duty." 

Frank listened with profound attention, 
but neither dared to reply nor to take 
his leave. He was silently wishing that 
the ladies would tell him to go, and thus 
relieve his embarrassment, when, turning 
an angle of the road, a gentleman came 
suddenly upon them. "I began to be 
imeasy about you both," said he, hasten- 
ing to them. " When I heard where you 
were gone, and without any one with you, 
I was coming in search of you. But 
whom have you here?" 

The ladies now laughing recounted their 
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adventure, and the assistance they had 
received from the boys, but particularly 
from Frank. " And now," said the lady, 
whom Frank ever after called his lady, 
"you have an opportunity of speaking to 
the Duke yourself in favour of your fa- 
ther, or, if you prefer it, I will do so for 
you." Had all chance of success depend- 
ed upon his son, Masters would certainly 
have failed, so completely was the poor 
boy overcome with surprise and alarm. 
The Duchess smiled. 

"This little boy's father," said- she, ad- 
dressing the gentleman, " has applied for 
poor Tomkins' place as under-gardener, 
and I must entreat you to bestow it upon 
him. The conduct of children is a pretty 
sure evidence of the character of the pa- 
rents, and I have seen and heard enough 

of his to prepossess me in their favour." 
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The Duke shook his head and smiled. 
"You are apt to be partial," said he. 
" What says Lady Emily ?" 

" That I cannot possibly interfere with 
the Duchess' wishes," replied she. "I 
must give my vote, too, in favour of our 
little guide's father." 

" Now run away and tell your mother," 
said the Duchess, " that as soon as she is 
settled in her new cottage, I will come 
and see her." 

Frank needed no second bidding, but 
the moment he was out of sight and hear- 
ing, he exclaimed, " Didn't I tell you, Joe, 
they were ladies? What a good thing it 
was that I did as mother bids mel" 
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It is a bad plan to draw upon the 

future for the power to do that which 

we are capable of performing to-day. 

" Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 

it with thy might ; for there is no work, 
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nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, 

in the grave, whither thou goest," — ^is a 

maxim of wisdom and truth which none 

can controvert. The present, and the 

present only, is in any sense our own; 

for "The morrow is a space of time to 

be found only in the fool's calendar." 

"It will do to-morrow." This belief, 

if it really amounted to any feeling of 

the kind, was the bane of Edward Col- 

linson from his earliest youth. Whatever 

depended upon himself was invariably 

deferred ; in consequence of which he 

was, what he termed himself to be, " the 

most unfortunate fellow in the world, 

always out of luck's way," — ^but one 

whom wiser persons than he looked upon 

only as the just victim of procrastination. 

At school he never distinguished himself 

though he had very fair abilities; and 
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when he became a clerk in a mercantile 
house he never gained a step but as he 
rose by regular rotation, and that simply 
because he failed in promptitude. 

His family were respectable, but fej 
from affluent, all the members of it being 
called upon to exert themselves for their 
own maintenance as soon as they were 
able. Himself and his two next broth- 
ers were provided for ; it was now a great 
point to dispose of the fourth son suita- 
bly. Many disappointments had occur- 
red, and but few real opportunities of 
success presented themselves. At length 
a vacancy took place in the house of 
Williams & Co., where Edward had now 
been fixed two or three years. His father 
was well known to the parties; and as 
he himself bore the character of a very 
steady young man, and in consequence 
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Stood well with his superiors, an applica- 
tion in favour of his brother seemed very 
promising. As no time was to be lost, 
and Mr. CoUinson was unable to call 
upon Mr. Williams, he wrote a letter to 
that gentleman, strongly urging him to 
regard his request favourably, and com- 
mitted it to the care of Edward, with 
a strict injunction that he should deliver 
it himself immediately on his reaching 
the house of business. 

Mr. Williams happened to be later than 
usual before he arrived, and Edward in 
the mean time had been dispatched to 
the London Docks. Here he was de- 
tained some time; then recollecting that 
he had omitted to call the day before 
on some parties connected with the firm, 
he still further delayed his return by 
going to speak to them. When he again 
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reached Lane, he found on inquiry 

that Mr. Williams was preparing to leave ; 
still, more than sufficient time was allowed 
him to deliver both message and letter, 
as his father had desired, without intru- 
ding upon his superior's arrangements. 
He was preparing to step forward, when 
seeing Mr. Williams lock his desk, and 
about to take his hat, he at once changed 
his intention. "It will do just as well 
to-morrow," said he; "my father is al- 
ways so pressing in these things; and 
Mr. Williams will not thank me for keep- 
ing him. Now a few hours can make 
no difference." So reasoning he put the 
letter into his own desk, and saw Mr. 
Williams depart without further concern. 
The next morning he requested leave 
to speak to Mr. Williams almost as soon 

as he arrived. He presented the letter 
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to him, and was about to deliver the 
message with which he was also charged, 
when Mr. Williams, who had glanced his 
eye over the contents, prevented him, by 
exclaiming, " How very vexations I There 
is nothing that would have given me more 
pleasure than to have acceded to your 
father's wishes ; if I had but known them 
yesterday,, your brother should have had 
the situation. It was only this very 
morning, just before I left home, that a 
gentleman called on me in favour of his 
nephew, and having no one particularly 
in view, I promised it at. once to him. 
Assure your &ther that I am really very 
sorry for the circumstance." 

So was Edward, very sorry ; but it was 
of a piece with every thing else he under- 
took; if another person had had any 

thing to do with it, he would have been 
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9 



certain to succeed ; his old luck stood by 
him, if nothing else did. 

Some time afterwards Mr. Williams was 
desirous of sending out a trustworthy 
young man to his partner abroad. Ed^ 
ward had always entertained a strong 
desire to visit foreign lands; and as pe- 
culiar advantages were attached to the 
present proposal, he was very eager to 
secure it. "Apply for it directly," was 
the advice of a friend ; " there are several 
about it ; but I have reason to think Mr. 
Williams expects you to make application 
for it, and would listen favourably to 
you." Edward professed thankfulness for 
the encouragement, determined on speak- 
ing immediately to Mr. Williams; and 
he did so ; not that day indeed, there was 
no need for such haste as that, but on 

the next. 
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" Why did^nt you speak to me before ?" 
said Mr. Williams. "I have actually 
promised Nelson, only an hour ago, to 
send him out." 

"Was there ever any thing so un- 
lucky?" said Edward, as he finished re- 
lating the circumstance to his friend by 
whose advice he had acted. " I am sure 
there is a spell agaia':t me." 

And truly there was a spell against 
him, stronger than any incantation could 
make it; a spell which can render the 
strong man's intentions as flax, and de- 
stroy, without noise and without effort, 
the noblest fabric of man's wishes and 
intentions. If "procrastination be the 
thief of time," so is it also the ruin of 
his best-laid schemes. 

When Edward had been some time lon- 
ger in his present situation, his £a,ther met ^ 
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witli losses in his profession, which ended 
ahke in his ruin and his death. He left 
a widow and two daughters, totally un- 
provided for, and therefore dependent 
upon Edward as far as he was able to 
render them assistance. To add to his 
misfortunes, Mr. Williams at this time 
was thrown from his horse, and so much 
injured as to die almost immediately 
afterwards. The concern was soon after 
wound up, and Edward was left without 
employment. For some weeks he was 
thus painfully circumstanced; his old 
luck continuing, as he said, to follow him. 
Let him apply to whom, or for what he 
might, he was always only a few hours 
too late. So certain was he that it was of 
no use for him to seek after any thing, 
that he really thought he might as well 
give himself no further trouble. At last, 
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however, 'through the interest of some 
friends, he obtained a very good situation 
in a house formerly connected with the 
late firm of Williams & Co., in Jamaica. 
Before he left the country he insured 
his life for as large a sum as he was 
able, as a provision for his mother and 
sisters in case of his death. "Come 
what will," said he to them, "I have 
this satisfaction, that if you lose me, 
you will yet have something to depend 
upon." It was a sad parting between 
him and his family, for he was very 
affectionate, and was tenderly loved in 
return by his relations. His mother, in 
particular, seemed to suffer at the idea 
of separation, and by every argument in 
his power he sought to soothe her, and 
to reconcile it to her mind. His last 
words to her were, "My dear mother, 
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if I did not see you thus distressed, I 
should leave you with cheerfulness, be- 
cause I go in the ftdl hope of being 
able to assist you materially, and per- 
haps eventually to restore you to the 
position in life you have been accustom- 
ed to occupy; for who can tell? Why 
may I not be as successful, after all, as 
many others have been, and return in 
a few years a rich man, make your old 
age comfortable and happy, provide for 
my sisters if they should not be already 
provided for, and leave for ever my ill 
luck to the scorching sun, and the yellow 
fever?" 

So spake Edward, and his mother clung 
to the comfort his words imparted; she 
repeated them to her friends, breathed 
them on her pillow, and at last persuaded 

herself that they were prophetical. The 
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idea soothed her; and who would have 
wished to substitute painful reality for 
pleasurable anticipation? Our life is, in- 
deed, but as a vapour, over which the 
gleamings of hope diflfuse a bright though 
illusory splendour, cheering to the eye 
and soothing to the heart; and as such 
may well be permitted to the sufferer 
and the bereaved, the afflicted and the 
weary. 

Edward's " ill luck," however, on many 
occasions continued to follow him. Once 
in particular he had nearly lost his situ- 
ation through his pertinacious belief that 
to-morrow would do as well as to-day. 
He was desired to see a person who was 
on the eve of sailing for England. The 
vessel had been detained many days by 
a contrary wind, and this evening there 

was a dead calm. It was absurd there- 
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fore to give himself any unnecessary 
trouble about the matter; there lay the 
vessel, and there it would lie ; he would 
execute his orders early the next morn- 
ing. But a breeze sprang up in the 
night, and increased to a steady and fa- 
vourable gale ; and when Edward, as soon 
as he rose, looked out of his window, 
the fluttering streamer was all that was 
visible to his eye. Would this have hap- 
pened to any other person ? No ; he was 
sure it would not. No matter where he 
went, he believed, he always was, and 
he feared, always would be, the most 
unlucky fellow in the world. 

In the mean time his mother and sisters, 
in spite of the assistance he gave them, 
and which, to his credit be it recorded, 
was to the utmost extent of his power, 
experienced much discomfort, and were 
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compelled to endure many privations. 
All exerted themselves for a maintenance ; 
but females are sadly circumscribed in 
this respect, and their most strenuous ef- 
forts are often insufficient to procure more 
than a miserable pittance. To add to 
their troubles, Mrs. Collinson's health be- 
gan to fail; and there were necessaries 
as well as indulgences, the want of which 
was severely felt. Much as they conceal- 
ed from their brother, a tone of melan- 
choly, if not despondency, began to show 
itself in his sisters' letters. 

One of the partners of the house, Mr. 
Mason, pleased with Edward's amiable 
manners and his correct conduct, took a 
great liking to him, and showed him on 
all occasions marked kindness. There 
was no reserve in Edward's disposition; 
and, won by Mr. Mason's condescension, 
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he soon communicated to him all the cir- 
cumstances of himself and family. With 
a generosity that distinguished him, that 
gentleman, on hearing of Mrs. Collinson's 
illness, immediately advanced him a sum 
of money for her use. Nothing could 
have come more opportunely than this 
loan. He had remitted nearly all his 
quarter's salary to his mother by the last 
packet, and the premium of his assurance 
was now due. If he recollected right, 
he had yet a few days' grace; he would 
look when he reached his lodgings, and 
if necessary he would call at the ofl5ce 
and pay it, perhaps that evening, or as 
soon after as possible. He searched for 
the notice, but was unable to find it ; no 
matter, he would stop on his way to bus- 
iness in the morning, and pay the pre- 
mium at once. He did so— not that day, 
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but on the following. " Your policy ex- 
pired yesterday," was the reply of the 
clerk to whom he tendered the money. 
"I am very sorry; but it is no fault of 
ours: the proper notice was given you." 
"This is the crowning height of my 
ill luck," cried Edward; "never was 
such an unlucky wight bom as my un- 
fortunate self." And with a heavy heart 
he entered the office, and seated himself 
at his desk. There, to his surprise, lay 
a letter directed to him; it having been 
transmitted by the writer to the care of 
Messrs. Warren & Mason. He opened 
it ; when what was his astonishment and 
delight when he found it to be an of- 
ficial letter fi'om a solicitor, informing 
him that a distant relation of his name, 
whose death he announced, had left him 

the sole heir to his property, which was 
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something considerable; in the event, 
however, of his dying without issue, a 
more distant branch still than himself 
was to inherit it. As Mr. CoUinson had 
died in a distant colony, four months 
had elapsed since the news had reached 
England; in consequence of which a 
pretty large sum of ready money was at 
Edward's disposal at the present time. 

With a heart bounding with ^pleasure 
and gratitude he hastened to Mr. Mason, 
and put the letter into his hand. The 
kind-hearted man having read it, warm- 
ly congratulated him on his good for- 
tune. 

"O! it is not for myself," cried Ed- 
ward, " that I feel thus happy. My 
mother, my dear mother and sisters 1" — 
the tears rushed into his eyes, and he 
paused; — ^they shall now be as inde- 
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pendent as myself," he resumed with 
cheerful voice; "for you will observe, 
sir, that I have it now in my power to 
provide handsomely for them." 

"Lose no time then," returned Mr. 
Mason; "the sooner you execute your 
intentions the better." 

"I will give the necessary instructions 
immediately," cried Edward; "I will 
see Mr. Pearson about it to-morrow." 

"To-morrow!" repeated Mr. Mason, 
fixing his eyes upon him with a grave 
and almost stern expression of coun- 
tenance; "there is no to-morrow, sir, in 
a climate like this; both you and I may 
be inhabitants of another world before 
the close of another day. Till some- 
thing better can be done, write a mem- 
orandum of your intentions, and have it 

attested before you close your eyes." 
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Edward promised to do so— took out 
his papers — ^reflected for a few moments 
how he should express himself — made 
a commencement — ^thought himself not 
quite well — ^he could do what he wished 
better after a night's rest. He threw 
down his pen, and retired to bed. 

The next morning Edward's seat was 
vacant. Mr. Mason sent to his lodgings 
— ^he had been attacked with fever, and 
was even then in imminent danger. The 
best medical advice was procured, but 
in vain; in a few hours he breathed his 
last, and "to-morrow's" sun shone on 
his grave. 
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We are commanded to " cast our bread 
upon the waters," in the firm assurance 
that, so far from its being lost, it shall 
be again found after many days. Cer- 
tain it is that no good and kind action 
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is ever ultimately unrewardeA The re- 
sult may, indeed, be very different fix>m 
that which we anticipated, nor may we 
be liberal for the sake of the recompense 
only; but, as the grain springs from the 
seed which our hand has scattered upon 
the fertile bosom of the earth, repaying 
the husbandman for his toil, and giving 
bread to the eater, so shall the generous 
deed, though long buried in obscurity, 
finctify in darkness, and at last yield its 
fruits of increase, to bless and cheer the 
heart of him who wrought it, and of him 
who benefited by it. 

It was late in the afternoon of a fine 
summer day, when a person respectably 
dressed presented himself at the door of 
a superior kind of cottage, inhabited by 
Oliver Earby. 

"Is your husband at home?" said he 
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to the good woman who had advanced 
to demand his business. 

" He is," replied she ; " he will be here 
in a few moments; he is only making 
himself tidy before he sits down to sup- 
per." Then, inviting the stranger in, she 
made a sign to one of her boys, who 
instantly placed a chair for him. Mrs. 
Earby returned to the fire-place in the 
inner kitchen, to superintend her cooking, 
while the children, of whom there were 
six, stood looking, though without any 
rudeness, at the unexpected visitor. 

" Shall I go and tell father he is wan^ 
ed?" said the eldest boy, who with his 
next brother had returned from their dai- 
ly employment on the few acres of land 
which their father occupied. Eeceiving 
an. assent, he instantly disappeared, and 
quickly returning, was followed by Oli- 
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ver himself, as clean as pure water could 
make him, and as neat in appearance as 
the united care of himself and his wife 
could effect. Perceiving the stranger, 
who rose to meet him, he respectfully 
saluted him, and requested to know what 
he might want with him. 

"I want nothing," replied he; "mine 
is a visit of pleasure rather than of busi- 
ness; but have you entirely forgotten 
me?" Oliver looked surprised. "No 
wonder," continued he, " that you do not 
know me ; it would have been more ex- 
traordinary if you had recognized me, 
for you were little more than a child 
when I left this part of the country. 
Did you never hear your father speak 
of Philip Oompton ?" 

"Many times," replied Oliver; "he 
was as fond of him as if he had been his 
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own brother, and loved to talk of him 
almost to the day of his death ; you sure- 
ly can't be he?" 

"Indeed I am," returned the other; 
" years haye told upon us both ; if you 
had not resembled your father I should 
not have known you to be the sturdy 
little fellow who helped to carry my lug- 
gage, as we walked down the lane to 
meet the coach that was to take me away 
from all my friends ; and who, for a keep- 
sake, gave me a farthing with a hole 
bored through it, that I might fasten it 
to my watch-chain. But the alteration 
that is so easily seen by others, is often 
unsuspected by ourselves. "We are sur- 
prised at the change we observe in 
another, and delude ourselves with the 
belief that we are still the same." 

"But I recollect -you perfectly now," 
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said Oliver; "that look brings you at 
once to my memory. You were sad 
enough when you parted from us at the 
lane end; and the last look from any 
one, especially with children, is the long- 
est remembered. I am very glad- to see 
you again, and so would my poor father 
have been" — Oliver sighed; "but you 
are standing all this time; take a seat." 

"And my supper, too," replied Comp- 
ton, sitting down; "and a bed into the 
bargain, if you will allow me." 

The prompt and hospitable reply was 
on the lip of Oliver, when a look from 
his wife recalled to his recollection that 
they had no accommodation proper to 
offer to a person of Compton's appear- 
ance. The glance had been perceived 
and understood by the latter. "Never 

trouble yourself Mrs. Kirby," said he, 
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smiling; "I have been a traveller, and 
have roughed it too much to care about 
things which others, not situated like 
myself think a good deal about. A 
clean bed, and a sincere welcome,, are 
all I require. The first I am sure of, 
and I have no fear of your refusing the 
second. I can make myself at home, if 
you will let me. But I must get one 
of your boys to go to the \ inn, after 
supper, and fetch my portmanteau; it is 
but a small one, for I hardly knew 
when I started whether I shoidd find 
you here or not." 

Supper was served, the appetite of all 
was good, and the repast was a social 
and a happy one. When it was ended, 
the eldest boy was dispatched to the 
village, and Oliver and his guest en- 
tered into conversation. Oompton was 
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minute in all his inquiries, and, as Oli- 
ver had nothing to conceal, he answered 
him without the slightest reserve. 

"And your brother," said he, "where 
is he?" 

"He lives close by," replied Oliver; 
"John has been a very lucky man; 
whatever he has put his hand to has 
turned out well; besides which, most of 
my father's property was entailed on 
him; he has a pretty little farm of his 
own, and a very neat house upon it. 
He has only two children and to these 
he is giving a very good education." 

Oliver was about to say more of his 

brother, when the boy who had been 

dispatched to , the inn returned with 

the unwelcome intelligence that the card 

attached to the portmanteau, and on 

which the direction was written, had 
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been taken off; and another passenger 
having left his trunk without a name, 
no one could ascertain which of the two 
belonged to Compton. The latter, there- 
fore, insisted upon returning himself to 
the inn; and, taking the boy with him, 
he set off with a quick step for the 
village. 

This gave Mrs. Kirby an opportunity 
of speaking to her husband, and entreat- 
ing him to beg of his brother to receive 
Compton as his guest; so certain was 
she that they had nothing to make him 
as comfortable as, no doubt, he was 
accustomed to be. Oliver was himself of 
the same opinion, and on that account 
had the more easily yielded to Comp- 
ton's desire that he should allow him to 
go alone to the village, as he determin- 
ed to see his brother on the subject. 
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Without loss of time, therefore, he took 
his hat and set out in quest of John. 
Luckily, as he thought, he met him be- 
fore he reached the house, and immedi- 
ately made known to him his errand. 

"I would not part with the man on 
any account," said Oliver, "if I had 
things proper about me, if it were only 
for our poor father's sake; but, as it is, 
I hope you will give him a bed at your 
house." 

"Not I, indeed," replied John, turn- 
ing on his heel; "what is he to me? 
I recollect nothing about him, except 
that he borrowed some money of our 
/ather." 

" Which he faithfully repaid, and with 
interest too," said Oliver quickly. 

" And so he ought," growled John ; 
"there was nothing wonderful in that." 
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"It was more tlian father expected," 
said Oliver. 

"What I not expect he should pay a 
lawful debt?" said John, with a look of 
surprise. 

" No ; not that he should pay the debt," 
replied Oliver, "but that he should pay 
the rate of interest he did. Father asked 
for 4:1 per cent. ; he insisted on paying 5Z." 

"So would any honest man," returned 
John ; " there's nothing wonderful in 
that either.". 

Oliver saw he gained no ground, and 
he determined on making a direct attack 
on his brother. " Well, never mind about 
that," said he ; " but do ask him to your 
house ; mine really is not fit for him ; and 
my wife, she's quite in a way about it." 

" I can't help that," replied John ; "so 
would mine be, I dare say, if I were to 
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bring him home to her. I don't often 
ask a friend of my own to pass a night 
with us, much less a man I don't know." 

"But our poor father was so fond of 
him," pleaded Oliver, walking as fast as 
his brother, who was making rapid steps 
to his own gate. 

" That might be," returned John, " but 
that's no reason why I should; perhaps 
he is come to borrow money again." 

"I don't think it," said Oliver; "if 
that had been the case, he would not 
have come to me, John; besides, he is 
as well dressed as you are, and I know 
he travelled by coach, for my Tom is 
gone to fetch his portmanteau from the 
Dolphin." 

"Then let him go back to the Dol- 
phin," said John, "if your house is not 
good enough for him; he shan't come 
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to mine ; that I give both you and him 
to understand." 

Oliver was now convinced that he could 
do nothing with his brother, and that it 
would be unwise to press the matter fur- 
ther ; he therefore returned no answer to 
this speech, and contented himself with 
expressing a hope that John would at 
least come and speak to his guest. 

" I shall make no promises," said John, 
rudely; "he's no acquaintance of mine; 
and if he had staid till I sent for him, 
he would not have been here now." 

These words were spoken as he closed 
his gate ; and, without wishing his broth- 
er good night, he entered his own yard. 

OKver reported to his wife the ill suc- 
cess of his embassy ; and his manner, as 
he did so, showed how much he was hurt. 
This was quite enough for Mrs. Kirby; 
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her own cheerful alacrity to meet her 
husband's wishes at once returned; and 
seeing, moreover, that there was no es- 
cape, she made up her mind to do as 
well as she could, since she could not do 
as well as she would. A wise resolution, 
and one which would save' much annoy- 
ance, and much discomfort, if it were 
more generally adopted. 

As a spare bed was a luxury they did 
not possess, it required some little inge- 
nuity to dispose of the members of the 
family, so as to accommodate Compton. 
Where there's a will, however, as Mrs. 
Kirby declared, there is a way; and, by 
taking some of the children into her own 
chamber, and claiming the help of a 
neighbor to receive her two eldest boys, 
a room and a bed were prepared for her 
visitor, so suitable to her own ideas of 
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propriety, that she could not help wish- 
ing that she could always boast of them. 

While these preparations were going 
forward, Oliver and Compton, who had 
by this time returned from the village, 
sat enjoying themselves in the porch, 
which was made fragrant by the rich 
flowers of the woodbine that covered it. 

"Say what you will," said Compton, 
looking round, and inhaling the sweet air 
that fluttered in the leaves with refresh- 
ing coolness, "there is no place afl«r 
all like old England. I have seen much 
since I left it; but I return to it with 
increased admiration, and with a feeling 
that no other country has awakened." j 

"I have scarcely ever left my native 
place," said Oliver, "much less the king- 
dom, therefore I can venture no opinion 

on the subject; but this I may say, — ^I 
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love my country, and am thankful for 

all tlie comforts I enjoy in it: for the 

security bestowed on me by her laws; 

for the freedom I possess; and especially 

for a Church where I may worship God 

in purity; and where I may hope, by 

walking in its precepts and doctrines, to 

lead a life that may not disgrace one 

whom she calls her son, nor cause her to 

grudge him a resting-place, at his death, 

among the good and faithful whose ashes 

she protects." 

"Well said, Oliver," returned Comp- 

ton; "there is pleasure, and comfort too, 

in the hope of being gathered to our 

fathers in our death, how far soever we 

may have been separated from them in 

life. I have felt this many times when 

I was abroad; and I am not ashamed 

to say that the thought of that church- 
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yard, and of those whose remains repose 
in it, has answered as a sermon to me 
in places where the word of God but 
seldom reached my ears. But tell me 
the truth, Oliver, — ^you don't seem to be 
pressed down with the weight of this 
world's good things, and your family is 
large, does not John's better condition 
sometimes give you an uneasy feeling?" 
• "Never," replied he, warmly; "Heav- 
en be praised, I do not know what 
envy is. I have always felt that God 
has appointed our conditions, for you 
know *It is He who putteth down one, 
and setteth up another;' and what He 
appoints must be best. There are times 
when I have to struggle with myself 
for things will sometimes go cross with 
me: but then come better thoughts; 

and, feeling how little I deserve, and 
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how mucli more I yet possess than many 
others, it is not often that I go to bed 
with a sad heart, and never, I hope, 
with an unthankful one." 

Oliver said no more of himself than 
was true; he had, indeed, no envy at 
his brother's superior position in life, 
nor any craving desire for money either 
for himself or his family. He owned 
that the height of his ambition was to 
have a cottage of his own; and could 
he but pay oflf the mortgage which en- 
cumbered the little piece of land which 
his father had bequeathed him, he should 
not have another wish. This would en- 
able him to give his eldest boy a better 
education than he could give him now, 
with justice to the others : the lad was 
clever, and deserved encouragement ; but 

the little he had to spare for schooling 
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must be shared equally between him and 
his brothers and sisters. However, he was 
well content with affairs as they stood; 
his children were very tractable, and one 
way or other they managed to pick up 
a tolerable stock of learning. They were 
all healthy; and if he had not the 
property of John, he had other comforts 
that made up for it; and he was sure, 
if the balance could be struck between 
him and his brother as to happiness, it 
would be found, he really thought, in 
his own favour. 

Compton listened with deep interest to 
every thing that Kirby said; and each 
seemed better pleased with the other as 
their acquaintance improved. Compton 
was very agreeable in his manner; he 
was full of anecdote, and spoke much 
and sensibly of the countries in which 
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he had sojourned. There is a charm in 
the conversation of those who have visit- 
ed foreign lands that few can resist ; nor 
is the consciousness of this, perhaps, an 
unlooked-for recompense, even in the 
midst of dangers and difficulties, of hard- 
ships and hazards. Certain it is that 
such relations are drunk in with greedy- 
ear by most — ^by the youthful listener 
especially, often awakening in him the 
first desire for similar adventures, and 
stamping the ftiture pursuit of life. Comp- 
ton had passed many years at the Cape 
of Good Hope ; he could talk of " south- 
westers" — of their violence and continu- 
ance; of the beauty of the climate, and 
its exhilarating effects on the constitu- 
tion ; of the red dust of Cape Town, that 
powdered his clothes almost to spoiling 

them. He had settled near Graham's 
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Town, and could talk of Kafir depreda- 
tions; of flames at midnight, and of 
slaughtered men by day. Then, varying 
the subject, he would give instances of 
redeeming qualities in the Kafir charac- 
ter. " If you cannot teach them hones- 
ty," he said, "you can make them feel 
a kindness; if they are cunning, they 
are not ungrateful; and, under all cir- 
cumstances, God has not denied to them 
what he has given to his more civilized 
creatures — natural affections, which can 
be reached as quickly and as vividly in 
them as in others." 

"It was a pretty speech reported to 
me as spoken by one of the Kafirs," said 
he, "on the occasion of a great meeting 
lately, in which the band of one of our 
regiments was playing some fine air. 

*How could you leave a country where 
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there is music like this?' said the sav- 
age ; * it makes me think of my mother,' 
and his dark eyes were full of tears." 

The whole family could have listened 
till midnight to discourse like this; not 
an eye was withdrawn from the speaker ; 
and the boys in particular were almost 
afraid to breathe, lest they should lose 
a word. No pleasure, however, may last 
for ever; rest was necessary; and that 
rest, happily, was sanctified by the fer- 
vent though simple prayers of the mas- 
ter of this himible but worthy household. 

The next morning Compton expressed 
himself so much pleased with the recep- 
tion he had met with, and with the fam- 
ily generally, that he begged to prolong 
his visit anotheirday. 

"Eemain with us as long as you 

please," said Oliver; "we did our best 
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yesterday to make all things as comfort- 
able as we could, for my poor father's 
sake; we will do the same to-day, for 
your own." 

They had scarcely finished breakfast 
when John entered. Compton expressed 
pleasure at seeing him, and told him that 
he had intended paying him a vLsit in 
the course of the morning. 

" I thought you might be so disposed," 
said John, " and that was my reason for 
coming here so early. I am going to 
Sudbrook, and shall not return till quite 
late in the evening." Was this done pur- 
posely or not? — Oliver did not like to 
answer the question even to himself. 

No intimation of a wish to see the 

stranger at his house, or a regret that 

he was not likely to do so, followed ; 

nor was his manner very gracious. Comp- 
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ton, however, seemed to take no notice 
of it ; he was quite at his ease, and was 
so agreeable that even some of John's 
churlishness had disappeared before he 
left. 

Compton remained not only that day, 
but the day following. So completely 
had he ingratiated himself in the favour 
of this single-hearted family, that one and 
all united in a wish that, if he were not 
tired of them, and could put up with the 
accommodation they had to offer him, he 
would not think of leaving them for a 
day or two longer. 

Compton heard them with evident 
pleasure. "I thank you very much," 
said he to Oliver, "but I must stay no 
longer with you now. The purport of 
my visit is accomplished; I had many 
motives for wishing to see both you and 
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your brother, and to be my own judge 
as to many circumstances connected with 
you. Now listen to me, Oliver. It was 
by your dear father's kindness that I 
was enabled to settle at the Cape; he 
lent me upwards of 100^. — a great sum 
out of his little capital ; but we had been 
attached to each other from boys, and 
a blessing, peculiar to itself, seemed to 
follow the loan. Every thing I under- 
took, after a while, succeeded. I worked 
very hard, but my labour was rewarded ; 
my capital increased, my flocks were 
healthy, and my condition became respect-, 
able. You have, therefore, a strong 
claim upon me. I say you, for I feel 
. released from any claim that John might 
have had upon me; he has enough." 
"I have no claim whatever," cried 

Oliver ; "-you paid my father honourably 
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and punctually, and you paid him, too, 
more than he asked or expected." 

"Perhaps so," said Compton; "but 
what I did in that instance was an act of 
simple honesty and justice; had I done 
less, I had been neither honourable nor 
grateful. But this close measuring of 
favours conferred and favours repaid is 
not after my fancy, or my notions of 
right. I received a kindness from your 
father, and that kindness I will return, 
as Providence has enabled me to do. I 
worked, indeed, almost night and day 
till I could repay your father; that 
done, justice satisfied, I determined if 
possible to be generous, or rather, I 
would say, considerate, as he had been. 
For this purpose, as my affairs prosper- 
ed, I laid by a yearly sum till it amount- 
ed to that which he had originally lent 
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me, depositing also the interest as it ac- 
cumulated. By this means I have in no 
degree injured my own family, and in 
resigning it neither they nor I can feel a 
loss. Here is a cheque for the money; 
buy your cottage, clear your land, and 
may the blessing of Him, * whose is the 
whole earth, and the ftilness thereof,' at- 
tend it. — ^No, not a word; (for Oliver 
would have spoken) give me your hand, 
and when hereafter you speak of me to 
your children, inculcate the same precept 
on them which you have so properly 
observed yourself and say, 'Thine own 
friend, and thy father's friend, forsake 
not.'" 
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" I SHOULD be very sorry, Mr. Bridges, 

to contradict you," said James Addison, 

"for you must know better than I; but 

still I must own I cannot in any way 

reconcile to my mind St. Peter's conduct 
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in denying our Saviour. It is one of 
the strangest facts, in my opinion, re- 
corded in the whole Bible. It was so 
mean, so cowardly, so ungrateful, and so 
unnatural too, that I cannot comprehend 
it altogether." 

"We are not required to comprehend, 
nor are we allowed to sit in judgment 
upon every thing we meet with in the 
Bible," replied Mr. Bridges, who was a 
confidential servant at the head of the 
establishment of Mrs. Marriott, a widow 
lady of high respectability and fortune, 
and to whose service the young man 
who had thus addressed him was at- 
tached: "much, as you may recollect, 
is written for our instruction, much for 
our warning, nothing to satisfy our curios- 
ity merely,- or to teach us to be judges 
of our fellow-creatures; the failures of 
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Others must serve as beacons to our- 
selves to avoid the paths into which 
they had been betrayed, not as means 
to provoke our censure, and lower our 
estimation of their general character." 

"I am quite aware of that," said 
James; "but we cannot help having our 
private feelings on certain parts of the 
Scriptures, and especially on individuals. 
As I said before, I should be ashamed 
to contradict you; but I must repeat, I 
cannot understand how St. Peter could 
behave as he did" 

"To speak out fairly," replied Mr. 
Bridges, "you think, I dare say, that 
you would not have done as he did if 
you had been in his place." 

"I should not like," returned James, 
"to go so far as that; but it was very 
strange — that you must allow. To think 
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how kind his Lord had all along been 
to him, how he himself had promised to 
be faithful to his Master, and how se- 
verely he felt even the suspicion of his 
being found worse than his word; and 
then to be ashamed of that Master, and 
terrified at a few servants like ourselves, 
so as to forget all the respect he owed 
him — ^it is wonderful. The case would 
have been different, too, if he had not 
before openly declared him to be the 
expected Christ; if he had not been an 
eye-witness of his miracles, and of the 
truth of his word ; and still more, if he 
had not been earnestly warned of the very 
offence he so soon after committed." 

"Very true," replied Mr. Bridges, "St. 
Peter's fall is wonderful; and it is still 
more, it is awful, and ought to teach all to 

distrust themselves. No one knows him- 
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self, nor can answer for his conduct under 
all circumstances. It is best therefore 
to be sparing in our censure of others, 
whilst, putting our trust in God, we keep 
constant guard over ourselves. Of one 
thing we may be quite sure, that we 
are never in half so much danger as 
when we think ourselves most safe ; and, 
if I am not greatly mistaken, you and 
every one else will find it quite as easy 
to imitate St. Peter as to condemn him." 
It was on the Wednesday evening in 
Passion Week, in the year 1848, that 
the foregoing conversation took place. 
The Gospel of the day, which records 
the fall of St. Peter, had been select- 
ed by Mrs. Marriott, who, previous to 
prayers, was accustomed to read a chap- 
ter either in the Old or New Testament. 

She had been travelHng for the last 
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month, with one of her daughters who 
was an invalid; and having arrived at 

N on the Saturday evening previous 

to the commencement of that holy season, 
she determined to remain stationary for 
the next ten days or a fortnight. She 
was the more willing to prolong her 
stay, as the assizes were approaching, 
and she hoped to meet some old and 
valued friends among the gentlemen of 
the bar who might attend the circuity her 
late husband having been eminent in the 
law. Nor was she disappointed. Mr. 
Langton, one of the Queen's counsel, ac- 
companied by his wife, arrived, and en- 
gaged apartments in the same hotel with 
herself. The servants, of course, were 
thrown much in each other's society. 
James had met them before; he had 
formerly been intimate with the footman, 
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whose name was William; and was by 
him introduced to many others, the 
place being full of company. 

James was a very well-disposed youth, 
and the greatest attention had been paid 
to his morals, both by his parents and by 
Mrs. Marriott, who made the religious in- 
struction of her servants a point of duty. 
He had been confirmed since he entered 
her service, and had been regular in his 
attendance on all occasions at Church, 
not only because his mistress would not 
allow him to be otherwise, but because 
he considered it his duty to be so. As 
he had never been in a court of justice, 
he had a great desire to witness a trial ; 
which being made known to Mr. Bridges, 
he obtained the necessary leave for him, 
and William undertook to accompany 

him and get a good seat for him. 
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On the day previous to the trial, the 
judges attended divine service in the Ca- 
thedral. The next morning William and 
James made their way into the court; 
the same young men were waitiug at 
the door for them, and all entered togeth- 
er. As it was rather late, the business 
of the day had been begun some time. 
The trial was interesting, the whole scene 
novel, and James's attention was soon en- 
tirely engrossed. When the case had been 
gone through, one of the witnesses, whose 
evidence was considered as important, was 
recalled, and subjected by the counsel for 
the accused to a very severe cross-ex- 
amination. A little bustle in the court 
near where he was sitting had prevented 
James from hearing what was at first 
passing; but on order being again estab- 
lished, and the obstruction removed which 
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had prevented him from seeing or hear- 
ing the Witness alluded to, what was his 
astonishment to behold in him his own 
father, a simple-minded honest country- 
man, and to him, his son, the kindest 
of parents. At first his evidence was as 
clear as possible; but after a little while 
he became perplexed and embarrassed 
by the questions proposed to him, grew 
quite confused, and at length returned 
answers that excited the commiserating 
smile of some, and the undisguised ridicule 
of others. William and his friends were 
exceedingly amused, for it requires but a 
very shallow understanding to be sensi- 
ble of the mistakes of another, and to 
take delight in exposing them. James 
listened to his companions in the great- 
est distress, and his situation became 
every moment more painful. 
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"You say you have lived in the par- 
ish of Hilton, near the city of , a 

great many years. What do you mean 
by a great many years?" demanded the 
persevering counsel. 

"Hilton, near ," whispered Wil- 
liam to James, "why, that is the place 
where you were born, and where all your 
friends live ; do you know him ?" 

Happily for James, a fresh burst of 
laughter made an answer, if he had even 
attempted to give one, unnecessary. His 
situation, however, began to be intolera- 
ble, and he heartily wished himself out 
of court ; but this was at present impos- 
sible; and his countenance evinced so 
much uneasiness, that it attracted the 
notice of his party. 

" Upon my word, I believe he does 

know him," said one of them to Wil- 
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Ham; "and I really think lie is not 
very unlike him in the face." He bent 
forward to James, "I say, isn't that old 
fellow some relation to you? At all 
events you know him, don't you?" 

O I for the stretclied-out hand to save 
us when, virtue and courage and faitli 
failing, we begin to sink into the waters 
of sin beneatb our feet. O I how narrow 
the boundary between the step which 
must plunge us into guilt and misery, 
and that which, quickly retraced, may 
yet preserve our innocence. The fluc- 
tuations of colour on the cheek of James 
betrayed the agitation he was suffering. 
William twitched him by tlie elbow, and 
repeated the question. 

"What should I know of him?" re- 
plied he. 

"You do know him," returned Wil- 
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liam, confidently. He did not in reality 
believe what lie said ; biit lie saw lie 
was annoying James, and a love of mis- 
chief made him persist in his assertion. 
He fixed his keen eye on him, and again 
touched hiixL 

"I don't," said James^ hastily; "be 
quiet." 

The next moment the attention of all 
was attracted to another witness, by the 
counsel, and James's tormentors ceased; 
but who now so wretched as himselfl 
He was at once ashamed of what he 
had done, and full of dread lest the truth 
should be discovered. He made sure 
that they should encounter his fether as 
they left the court, for his mind was so 
bewildered that he saw himself and his 
party alone amidst all that crowd by 
which he was surrounded, and, though 
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most Tinlikely to be the case, lie felt cer* 
tain that his father had recognized him 
and would seek him. 

Full of these apprehensions, he obeyed 
the motion of William to make the best 
of their way out of the court As he 
pressed forward he started at every voice, 
and shrunk in terror from every casual 
touch of his own person. His fears, 
however, proved groundless; and he reach- 
ed the hotel without being either ac- 
costed, or, as he knew, recognized by 
any one. He could not, however, fly 
from his own reproaches. Self-convicted 
and miserable, his countenance would 
have betrayed that all was not right to 
any one less interested in him than Mr. 
Bridges. That good friend immediately 
questioned him as to the cause; nor had 

he any occasion to urge him to conceal 
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nothing from him. He gladly unbTir- 
thened his heart of the load that op- 
pressed it, concealing nothing nor sparing 
himself in any degree. "If any one," 
said he, when he had concluded his nar- 
rative, "had told me that I could have 
acted in this manner, I would not have 
believed it; and never shall I reflect on 
my conduct without shame and without 
remorse." 

Mr. Bridges paused a moment before 
he made any reply; then looking grave- 
ly at him, and pressing his hand on his 
arm, he said significantly, "Let fellow- 
feeling now teach you, not only the bit- 
terness of repentance, but the force of 
circumstances on a weak though amiable 
nature. Remember St. Peter." 
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"You have hesxi of the two sad ac- 
cidents that occurred during the storm 
last evening, I suppose?" said Mr. Spen- 
cer to a lady whom he was attending 
professionally. 
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"To what do you allude?" asked Mrs. 
Bulkeley. " I am not aware of any acci- 
dent." 

"I am surprised at that," replied he; 
"Poor Jackson, at whose bedside you 
and I so often met last winter, was killed 
as he was driving the cows into the yard 
to be milked; and the driver of the ex- 
press was either struck by the lightnings 
or had a fit, for he fell from the box sud- 
denly, and the wheel going over his head 
he was taken up dead." 

"How very sorry I am to hear itl" 
said Mrs. Bulkeley. . 

"And 80 am I," returned Mr. Spencer; 
" very sorry ; for both were married men ; 
and Jackson, as we well know, has a 
large family.*' 

The news of Jackson's melancholy 
death soon spread throughout the family, 
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and great was the regret expressed at 
it, for he was much respected by all. 
When the school hours were over, Eth- 
el, the only daughter of Mrs. Bulkeley, 
joined her mother in the sitting room. 
The conversation almost immediately 
turned upon "poor Jackson." 

"I have been thinking a great deal 
about him," said Ethel; "I could not 
get him out of my mind all school-time, 
— nor the poor driver too. How very 
shocking his death is, mamma, isn't it?" 

" Very, indeed," replied Mrs. Bulkeley ; 
"and how truly does the death of both 
show us the necessity of being always 
prepared for an hour that must come 
eventually, and which Tnay come in a 
moment, and quite unexpected!" 

"I was not thinking so much about 

Umty^^ replied Ethel; "but there is some- 
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thing, mamma, that puzzles me very 
much." 

"Can I throw any light on your dif- 
ficulty?" asked Mrs. Bulkeley. 

"Yes, dear mamma, I dare say you 
can," returned Ethel : — then, looking earn- 
estly at her, she said, " Is it a proof of 
God's anger against persons, when they 
come to such shocking and untimely 
deaths? I am so afraid, if it is, that 
Jackson deceived us, and was not such 
a good man as he seemed to be. And 
the driver of the coach, do you know 
what sort of a character he was ?" 

"I know nothing of the driver," re- 
plied Mrs. Bulkeley ; " and I am not in 
the least apprehensive that Jackson was 
other than he appeared to be. You 
may set your mind at rest on that point. 

As to such deaths being a proof of God's 
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anger against individuals, 1 have no hes- 
itation in saying that I do not know a 
single text in Scripture which would war- 
rant the conclusion; but I know many 
that warn us, in the strongest terms, from 
imputing peculiar sin to our neighbour, 
and thereby deeming them marked ob- 
jects of the Divine vengeance ; and as to 
"the expression untimely, I question if it 
can be properly maintained." 

"Why not, mamma?" said Ethel. "I 
mean by untimely y when persons who are 
young, or healthy, die suddenly or by 
accident." 

" I understand you," replied Mrs. Bulke- 
ley. " But who, my dear child, may dare 
to pronounce any death untimely f That 
which may appear such in our eyes, may 
be the very reverse in His sight to whom 
aH things are manifest. Long life with 
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Him is not length of years, but continu- 
ance in virtue. He then may behold 
one ripe for immortality who to us seems 
only to have entered upon existence; 
and the death that we deem premature 
and untimely may be proof of a warfare 
accomplished, a victory won, a race fully 
and honourably run." 

"I know one of the texts to which 
you allude," said Ethel; "I thought of 
it myself. You mean the answer our 
Saviour made to his disciples when they 
told him that Pilate had slain some Gal- 
ileans while they were offering their sac- 
rifices." 

"I do so," returned Mrs. Bulkeley: 
"repeat it." 

"Suppose ye that these Galileans were 

sinners above all the Galileans, because 

they suffered such things? I tell you, 
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nay: but except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish." 

" Then surely your question is answer- 
ed," said Mrs. Bulkeley; "and like fear- 
ful visitations are to be considered by us 
as warnings — ^this is our duty; as judg- 
ments in the case of others we are for- 
bidden to look upon them, lest the law 
of Christian charity be broken or infrin- 
ged upon." 

There was a pause. The expression of 
Ethel's countenance betrayed to her mo- 
ther that she had failed of conveying the 
impression she desired. "You are not 
satisfied, my dear," said she. 

" I am not, mamma," answered Ethel ; 

"I am puzzled yet. You recollect the 

death of the wicked king of Israel: *A 

certain man drew a bow at a venture, 

and smote the- king.' Now don't you 
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suppose many thought at the time that 
was an accident only; and yet we are 
certain that God directed the flight of 
the arrow, and that it was a direct judg- 
ment from heaven?" 

" Certainly, it was an undoubted judg- 
ment," replied Mrs. Bulkeley ; "but there 
is a wide difference between the case of 
Ahab and that of others to which you 
allude. The Almighty, by his prophet, 
had openly pronounced that monarch's 
doom, and his death was the fulfilment 
of a recorded threat." 

"But suppose the driver was a very 
bad character — a drinking man, perhaps," 
returned Ethel; "might I not think his 
death was a judgment upon him ?" 

"No, Ethel, no," replied Mrs. Bulke- 
ley; " even in the case of a known sin- 
ner we must repress such an opinion; 
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his death ought to be a warning to those 
whose habits resemble his ; but we should 
not be justified in ascribing it to the im- 
mediate vengeance of God. No such 
death can take place without His permis- 
sion, indeed; but we must never pre- 
sume to make our thoughts His thoughts, 
and prescribing rules for His dealings 
with us, confound mercy with justice, 
partial evil and universal good. When 
the Lord passed before Elijah, where did 
the prophet discern him? Not in the 
whirlwind, not in the earthquake, nor 
yet in the fire — ^these were the precur- 
sors of his presence, the warnings of his 
approach; but in ^the still small voice,' 
It is to that voice speaking in our hearts 
that we must listen. The awfiil demon- 
strations of His power are well calcula- 
ted to awaken our awe and in&ure our 
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reverence, and thereby prepare us for 
the gentler display of His goodness. We 
must fear the vengeance that could con- 
sume us in a moment, and which assur- 
edly will consume the impenitent sinner 
eventually; but, turning our attention 
jBx)m another to our own hearts, and ap- 
plying the words of our blessed Saviour 
to ourselves: ^What is that to theef folr 
hw thou Trie J We must depart from our 
own evil ways, and love and adore the 
mercy and goodness that invites us to 
trust in Him, and seeks to win us from 
the paths of destruction to those which 
lead to Himself." 

"But you never can mean to say, 
mamma," replied Ethel, "that I, or any 
one else, would be equally safe in a thun- 
derstorm or any other danger, wheth^ 

we were righteous or wicked, whether 
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we were engaged in a good or bad act 
or undertaking?" 

"Undoubtedly not," returned Mrs. 
Bulkeley ; " but you are diverging from 
the point : conscience may justly interpret 
that as judgment to ourselves, which we 
are forbidden to pronounce as judgment 
to another. However, to answer you ac- 
cording, I dare say, to your meaning: — 
there is a wide difference at all times 
between the upright and the wicked, in 
favour of the former. God's especial care 
and providence are promised on His own 
unchangeable word to the feithful, and 
more especially when they are in the 
performance of their duty ; and although, 
for purposes which may never be made 
manifest to us here. He allows fatal acci- 
dents to occur to His best servants, we 
may be assured He has in no degree felsi- 
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fied His word. That event which may 
seem most lamentable to others, may be 
to the individual himself a blessing and 
a reward, a gentle translation from a 
world of sorrow to a state of bliss; for 
you must recollect we judge at all times 
only by partial instances of the Divine 
government, which are apt on that very 
account to mislead us; and that in all 
probability we should form very different 
conclusions if we could behold the whole 
wise system at once. But cases like these 
are not without their monitory voices, 
even to the most virtuous; they warn 
them to beware, even under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, of presumptuously 
depending on the Divine goodness, and 
making that obligatory on the part of 
God, which is the effect only of His free 

mercy and goodness." 
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Ethel's countenance began to clear. 
"0 1 was never afraid," said she, "that 
God would neglect those who love Him ; 
but I should like to know more. You 
are not tired of talking to me, are you, 
mamma?" 

"I should strangely forget my duty if 
I were," replied Mrs. Bulkeley. "No, 
Ethel, it is sweet to a mother to attempt 
ever to make clear the ways of God to 
her child, and to vindicate the honour 
of Him who is the guardian of them 
both. If, then, the righteous may not 
dare to claim the Divine protection as 
his right, it must be quite clear that the 
unrighteous must forfeit it by his sin. 
When, therefore, we oflfend against our 
known duty, when we engage in a pur- 
suit which we cannot justify to our con- 
science, we have cause to dread that the 
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fiery bolt, the raging wave, or the trem- 
bling earth, may be instrmnents in Uia 
hand of punishment to us, and that He 
may make us warnings to others, since 
we contemned similar warnings to our- 



"Do you remember what papa said to 
Horace, when he went that time to 
skate by himself and had nearly been 
drowned?" asked Ethel; "our conversa- 
tion reminds me of it." 

"I think I do," replied Mrs. Bulke- 
ley ; "but repeat it if you can." 

"Horace," said papa, "it was my will 

when I first took you upon the ice, and 

I considered it as for your good; I 

therefore held you by the hand, and I 

guarded you from every danger which 

you could neither have discerned nor 

avoided. You returned safe and invigor- 
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ated by the exercise; and I was so 
pleased with your behaviour, that I was 
preparing a new and more honourable 
trial for you. You chose, however, to 
go to the lake without my permission, 
proud of your success; you apparently 
disdained my supporting hand and ex- 
perienced eye; you rushed into danger, 
and but for timely interference you would 
have lost your life. So men act by their 
heavenly Father, and so through their 
own rashness and misconduct perish." 

"You have very correctly remembered 
your father's words," said Mrs. Bulkeley. 

" 0, Horace and I have often repeated 

them to each other since," returned 

Ethel. "But, mamma, the case was 

different with poor Jackson; he was 

doing his duty." 

"I grant it," said Mrs. Bulkeley, "and 
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therefore I remind you of what I before 
said respecting accidents that befell good 
persons." 

"But his wife and eldest son," said 
Ethel doubtfully; "might not his death 
be a punishment on them; they are not 
what he was?" 

"Probably not," returned her mother, 
".and we must pray that they may pro- 
fit by the sad event, which I again 
repeat is a warning to them, a call to 
repentance, and not a judgment upon 
them. Ever recollect, my dear child, 
that God does not act like us from a 
single motive. His purposes are as vari- 
ous as they are wise and merciful; and 
let it be your earnest study to discover 
on all occasions His intentions towards 
yourself, and to meet and fulfil them. 

The blow that strikes the sinner or the 
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righteous, conveys, in each case, a lesson 
to all whose knowledge it reaches. If 
it warns the wicked to repent, it ronses 
the faithful to increased vigilance; if it 
causes the mourner's tears to faU, it calls 
forth an humble and dutiful submission 
to a superior will ; if it deprives the wid- 
ow and the orphan of their accustomed 
support, it kindles the generous sympathy 
of the liberal, and makes charity to 
abound. In all and every instance God 
speaks to the heart of each; happy are 
they, therefore, who hear and understand 
aright His meaning." 

When Ethel came that evening to wish 
her mother " good night," she lingered by 
her side. 

" What is it you want, my love?" asked 

Mrs. Bulkeley. 

"Mamma," said Ethel, "you said this 
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morning that it is our duty to find out 
what God speaks to ourselves when fatal 
accidents befall others. I have been try- 
ing to do so; here is my purse with the 
money that was given me on my birthday, 
may I send it to poor Jackson's family?" 
Mrs. Bulkeley pressed her to her heart. 
" Certainly you may," answered she ; then 
looking fondly at her she feelingly said, 
"Surely there is mercy in the afflictive 
blow, when it points to obedience and 
Christian feeling as its fruits." 
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It is a beautiful feeling which connects 
the superior with the inferior, and binds 
the interests and the pleasures of both 
into one. We talk of the envy and dis- 
content that pervade certain classes, and 
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we deplore their eflfects; but surely it 
is far more congenial to the spirit of 
charity to dwell on the mutual good- 
will, the genuine sympathy, that unite 
the great with the humble, the aristo- 
cratic peer with the industrious occupier 
of his lands. Woe be to them who at- 
tempt to disturb this happy understand- 
ing; to them who would pluck up by 
the roots some of the sweetest flowers 
that adorn the wide field of human so- 
ciety, and plant in their stead the bram- 
ble and the briar, the thistle and the 
thorn ! 

"Not know what the bells are ringing 
for so merrily, young gentleman?" ex- 
claimed a neat old woman, her silver 
hair combed smoothly on her forehead, 
and her cap and handkerchief and apron 

as white as the drifted snow, her dim 
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eyes at the same time lighting up with 
the brightness of former days; "Not 
know what the bells are ringing for? 
You must be a stranger indeed to these 
parts to ask such a question. Isn't it be- 
cause the young lord is come of age to- 
day ; and am't my lord and lady so hap- 
py about it, and every one belonging to 
them happy too? Go to the park your- 
self to-day — any one may go that likes, 
and see the grand doings, and then ask 
again, if you can, why the bells ring so 
merrily and every body looks so pleased." 
Whether the stranger followed the ad- 
vice given him is of no present moment: 
had he been ,the emperor of all the 
Eussias he would have been no " Lion " 
that day ; nor would any one have cared 
to know how he meant to dispose of 
himself. There were plenty who need- 
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ed no urging to make one of the joyous 
paxty, and who would not have waived 
their privilege in favour of the great 
Czar himself. Among these were Mrs. 
Maxwell and her daughter, Mary, who, 
having accepted the invitation of Mr. 
and Mrs. Foreman, her brother and sis' 
ter-in-law, to be present on the occasion 
were now on their way to Mereswell 
The anxious mother, who had her daugh 
ter's proper appearance as much at heart 
as her enjoyment of the pleasures of the 
day, and who was but too well acquaint- 
ed with that daughter's foible, took the 
opportunity, as they rode along, to im- 
press upon her mind the wise instruc- 
tions she gave her — ^instructions which 
where quickened by the sound of the 
bells, and the increasing concourse of 

persons on the road. 
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"Now Mary," said she; "mind what 
1 am going to say to you. You know 
your father has given his consent that 
you should remain with your aunt and 
uncle for the next two or three days, 
should they invite you; and this I am 
pretty sure they will do." Mary's eyes 
sparkled with pleasure, and her imagin- 
ation furnished her with images of de- 
light by no means favourable to the 
serious attention expected from her. "I 
shall probably have no opportunity of 
speaking to you alone, for I must go 
back this evening. I have looked over 
your clothes very carefully, and I am 
sure there is nothing wanting — ^there is 
not a stitch awry, but you may meet 
with an accident, and something may 
give way. I have brought very few 

things with me, for I should not like to 
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have it thought that I intended you 
should be asked to stay; be careful 
then, that you take a needle at once, 
and repair whatever is amiss — a, hole in 
your stockings, or a slit in your petti- 
coat, would give you a very untidy ap- 
pearance, and would be a great mortifi- 
cation to me if I should hear of it. 
Eemember then, once for all, what I be- 
lieve I have a thousand times repeated 
— *a stitch in time saves nine.'" 

Poor Mary could not boast of having 
a very good memory, but it must have 
been bad indeed not to have retained 
the oft-repeated adage; but alas! it had 
hitherto, as her mother observed, "come 
in at one ear and gone out at the oth- 
er:" certainly it had made no practical 
impression upon her ; for, if the truth be 

spoken, it would have beea no easy mat- 
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ter to liave found a little girl who had 
profited less by the repetition of a max- 
im, of which daily experience in her own 
person proved the right application. 

As Mrs. Maxwell anticipated, Mary re- 
ceived a kind and pressing invitation to 
remain for at least two days longer. A 
succession of festivities had been announ- 
ced, and a dance on the lawn, fireworks, 
and nobody knew what besides, were to 
crown the whole. what a happy day 
was Tuesday! There were games and 
races, cricket matches, archery parties, 
with all that was luxurious and delight- 
ful in the way of refreshments. Even 
Mrs. Maxwell lamented that she was 
obliged to resist the entreaties of her sis- 
ter to remain longer, and departed with 
regret, but not without again reminding 

Mary of the value of the "stitch in time." 
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The only thing that Mary had requi- 
red was a pair of gloves. She had her 
mother's -permission to purchase these; 
and accordingly she and one of her cous- 
ins sallied forth early in the morning for 
the purpose. The prettiest and almost 
the only pair she could procure, (for the 
f^te at Mereswell Park had considerably 
reduced Mr. Scott's stock, not only of 
gloves, but of almost every other article 
of apparel,) was a little too small for her. 
However, by means of stretching, breath- 
ing into them, turning down the tops 
whilst the fingers were carefully drawn 
into the parts designed for them, the 
whole hand was inserted, and it was the 
unanimous opinion of all that they would 
"do" very well indeed. The stitches on 
the thumb alone gave way ; but this was 

of no consequence, it would not take a 
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minute to repair the injury, and her aunt 
offered her a needle and silk the moment 
she was shown what had happened.. But 
Mary had no occasion to be indebted to 
any one for such implements, her care- 
fal mother having already provided her 
with them. She ran up stairs, and had 
put on her thimble, when the sound of 
carriages attracted her to the window. 
Thus amused, the gloves were forgotten, 
and when her uncle in a loud voice 
bade them all "be quick," as he was 
nearly ready to go, Mary had to use 
double dispatch to dress herself in time. 
The day was warm, and Mary was in 
trepidation lest she should detain her 
uncle. She drew on her gloves in haste, 
and the few stitches which had given 
way previously, now made a rapid re- 
treat, and left a wide breach between the 
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thumb and the palm of the hand, which 
threatened to extend itself still further. 
Was ever any thing so tiresome? 
And now, to make bad worse, she recol- 
lected that the sandal of her shoe had 
come unstitched the evening before — ^what 
must she do? She had not a moment 
to spare — she seized a pin, secured the 
ribbon, ran down stairs, and was seated 
by her aunt in a moment. Fearful, 
however, of her glove being seen, she 
took great care to keep her hand out 
of sight, well aware that Mrs. Foreman 
would be much vexed at her neglect. 

One of the principal amusements of 
this day was a rowing match on the 
lake, which was of great .extent and 
beauty. Great numbers of persons were, 
as might be expected, congregated on its 
bank, near which seats were provided. 
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Mary would have liked to be on the 
water, or at least to go to the island, 
where a tent was pitched, and a band 
of music placed: but this was a grati- 
fication which was not likely to be 
afiEbrded her, for it was said to be con- 
fined to members only of the family. 
She and her aunt, however, occupied an 
excellent situation; and all that was to 
be seen, was seen by them to the best 
advantage. 

Thus engaged, neither of them per- 
ceived the approach of Lady Leslie. 
Mrs. Foreman started from her seat 
when her ladyship addressed her, and 
made an apology for not having seen 
her. With all the urbanity of polished 
manners, and with the sincerity of a 
sweet disposition, her ladyship begged 

of her not to distress herself, and to be 
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again seated, "and if you have room," 
added she, "I will take a place by 
you." Mary so near Lady Leslie as to 
touch her dress! She could scarcely 
believe that she was not in a dream. 
She stole a look at her, in which a sen- 
timent almost of awe was expressed, 
and she listened to the gentle tones of 
her voice with growing confidence and 
admiration. Mr. Foreman held one of 
the largest farms under Lord Leslie, and 
both he and his wife were much respect- 
ed by the family; Mrs. Foreman, in 
particular, often came in contact with 
her ladyship, as she took an active part 
both with the poor and in the schools. 

After a few general observations. Lady 
Leslie's attention was drawn to Mary, 
whose appearance, in truth, was greatly 
in her favour, for she was remarkably 
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pretty, and, thanks to her mother, was 
dressed in a very becoming and simple 
manner. 

"And whom have we here?" asked 
her ladyship, looking at Mary with evi- 
dent pleasure. 

"My niece, Mrs. Maxwell's daughter," 
replied Mrs. Foreman. 

Lady Leslie smiled pleasantly upon 
her. "I make no doubt," said she, 
"you would be kind enougb to fetch 
my parasol. I left it on that bench." 

Mary needed no second request; she 
sprang from her seat and almost instant- 
ly returned with the parasol. 

"I am very much obliged to you," 
said her ladyship, extending her hand; 
"but look, my dear, the sandal of your 
shoe is unfestened. You had better se- 
cure it, or it may throw you down." 
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The colour rushed to Mary's cheek and 
she immediately stooped to the ground. 
There was no need to offer her a pin as 
the only means of securing it, had the 
idea presented itself to either of them, for, 
as she was hastily tucking the string into 
her shoe, the pin she had formerly used 
for the purpose was visible both to her 
aunt and Lady Leslie; while, as the 
most provoking ill-luck would have it, 
the rent in her glove, which she had 
managed to conceal by awkwardly pre- 
senting the parasol to her ladyship with 
her left hand, was displayed. Mrs. Fore- 
man cast an angry glance at her, whilst 
Lady Leslie, compassionating her evident 
Cjonfusion, and not knowing, of course, 
what had before passed, sought to re- 
lieve her by not seeming to have ob- 
served either circumstance. 
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" There is my son," said she, pointing 
to a gentleman who was stepping into 
a boat near them. "I dare say that 
both your niece and daughter, Mrs. Fore- 
man, would like to go on the island;" 
and without waiting for a reply, she 
pronounced aloud the name of Lord 
Mereswell. He wa^ before her in an in- 
stant. "You are going to the island, 
probably," said she; "take charge of 
these young ladies, who, I understand, 
have a desire to see it." 

Poor Mary was almost overwhelmed 
with such an honour ; but what waa her 
vexation, when, on giving her hand to 
Lord Mereswell, who had extended his 
own to assist her to enter the boat, the 
eyes of both fell on the now nearly sev- 
ered thumb of her glove! She could 

have wept with mortification; and the 
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more so as she was aware, whether he 

saw it or not, that a piece of her sandal 

was hanging out of her shoe. But for 

this she would have been charmed with 

the polite attention paid her on this 

short voyage; as it was, she was ill at 

her ease, and was tormented with the 

thought that she must land, and that the 

severed thumb must be again displayed. 

She avoided this, however, by quickly 

jumping from the vessel to the land; 

and a compliment from his lordship on 

her activity made her forget her past 

uneasiness, and enabled her to enjoy the 

pleasures that awaited her. 

On their return home, Mrs. Foreman 

expressed in strong terms her displeasure 

at the neglect of Mary, assuring her that 

if she were not ashamed of the untidy 

appearance she had made, she herself 
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felt it a disgrace. "Lady Leslie has 
kindly invited ns to-morrow, the last 
day of the f^te, and the grandest," said 
she ; " the fireworks in the evening will 
be beautiftil, I understand; and that we 
may take no cold, she has desired us to 
join a party in one of the rooms in the 
hall. I was told that other amusements 
are in contemplation ; and from the man- 
ner in which her ladyship spoke, I am 
sure she intends ttat we should share in 
them." 

"But my frock, aunt?" said Mary 
doubtfully; "I have but this one." 

"Your frock shall be washed," replied 
her aunt; "a clean muslin always looks 
well, and I will myself give you a sash." 

Mary was full of thanks, the frock 
was washed, the sash bought, as was 
also another pair of gloves; and antici- 
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pation beat as high in the bosom of 
Mary as in that of many of her supe- 
riors on the eve of a first presentation. 
When her fi*ocfc was taken into her 
bedroom, she indulged herself with a 
survey of it, and, to try the eJBfect, laid 
the sash upon it. It more than answer- 
ed her expectations. O how she wished 
the evening was come 1 Would Lady 
Leslie, would Lord Mereswell, take any 
notice of her? She flattered herself they 
would; her dress was very pretty, and 
she would take great pains with her hair. 
All of a sudden it occurred to her that 
she had stepped upon her fi:ock as she 
was going up stairs the evening before, 
and that one of the tucks had slightly 
given way. She had intended to mend 
it before it went to be washed, but the 
servant had taken it away sooner than 
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she expected. Not more than two inch- 
es were nnsewn, and this could' be of no 
consequence, as the starch, and it was 
beautifully stiff, would hold the parts 
together as well as thread could do : at 
all events she would not run the risk of 
crumpling her dress now, it was so charm- 
ingly smooth. 

Evening came, Mary was dressed, and 
never before had she been so well satis- 
fied with her appearance. It was not 
late when they left home; but she fan- 
cied it was; she was certain the horse 
went only a snail's gallop; and the ex- 
citement expressed on the countenance 
of many who passed them, or whom 
they overtook, communicated itself to 
her own heart, and made it beat with a 
rapidity hitherto unknown to her. As 

they' approached the hall the carriages 
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were more numerous, and every delay 
made Mary not only more impatient, 
but awakened apprehensions that, numer- 
ous as were the apartments in the noble 
mansion they were about to enter, there 
might not be room left for themselves. 
At length they reached the steps at the 
entrance, they stopped, the door was 
opened by one of the splendidly dressed 
attendants; out bounded her cousin; 
still more eagerly out sprang Mary after 
her, Alas I alas ! the toe of her shoe was 
caught in the tuck, a large rent follow- 
ed, and it was well for her that such 
was the case, for it broke her fell, which 
otherwise might have been serious. She 
was, however, thrown forward with such 
force, that, striking her face upon one 
of the steps, she was instantly covered 

with blood. It was soon ascertained 
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that she had received no material injury ; 
but though the bleeding at her nose was 
soon stopped, her frock was in such a 
state, that no alternative was left but to 
return in the same carriage in which 
she had been brought. Poor Mary I 
what . disappointment could be equal to 
hers! With what different feelings did 
she enter her aunt's house from those 
which affected her when she quitted it I 

Alarmed at her speedy reappearance, 
and at her being alone, — ^for her aunt 
and uncle had seen no reason why they 
should deprive themselves or their daugh- 
ter of pleasure by returning with her, — 
the old servant of the family demanded 
the cause. 

"O Miss!" cried ^he; "what has hap- 
pened? you are all over blood!" 

" That's of no consequence," exclaimed 
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Mary; "but to be so disappointed I I 
have had a fall, Eachael — ^the tuck of 
my frock — ^that stupid tuck which — ^^ 

"Which I heard you say last night 
you were going to mend," said Eachael, 
shaking her head. "0 Miss, Miss, the 
tuck has not been to blame. What a 
pity it is that you did not remember 
your mother's last words, and let a 
stitch in time have saved you from all 
thisl" 
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It was a just but severe rebuke which 
fell from the lips of one reverend in wis- 
dom and in years, and addressed to a 
lady who was notorious for censorious- 
ness: "Madam, you have the curse of 
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all curses in your head — ^the curse of an 
evil tongue:" for whether it be consider- 
ed in its effects upon the happiness of 
others, or the misery it entails upon its 
possessor, few propensities are more to 
be dreaded and avoided than this. Alas 
for human injSirmity! that the taming of 
the wild beast, the management of the 
fiery steed, or the guidance of the state- 
ly vessel, should be an easier task than 
the bridling of that member, which, un- 
ruly as our sinful nature has made it, is 
yet the best we have, and was assuredly 
given us for our own glory and' for the 
praise of God I 

On the confines of Devonshire, towards 
the north, lies one of the prettiest villa- 
ges that the sun in its wide career smiles 
upon. Hill and dale, wood and stream, 
diversify its scenery, and leave little for 
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the admiring eye to desire. Nor are its 
inhabitants unworthy of the advantages 
of theu* situation; less vice and more 
general rectitude of conduct are not to 
be found in any hamlet of its size iii the 
kingdom. Yet lovely as it is, and happy 
and virtuous as are still the race that 
people it, it once owned a scourge which 
was felt by all in turn. 

That scourge, the dread alike of young 
and old, was a Mrs. Gibson, the widow 
of a respectable farmer, who, having now 
little to do herself, made it her business 
to interest herself in every other person's 
concerns. No one did right in her eyes ; 
she had "a crow to pluck" in every 
house: defects that were scarcely visible 
to others were to her glaring and inex- 
cusable. Notwithstanding that she spared 

nobody, and prided herself upon her can- 
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dour, she had yet a cowardly way of at- 
tacking a person, that was more provo- 
king than any other she could have 
adopted. Having dissected, as it were, 
in the face of her victim, the character 
and habits of another, and animadverted 
upon them according to her own ' ideas 
of right and wrong — ^which, by the by, 
were rather singular — ^the only answers 
she would return to the indignant retort 
she provoked, was a cool — "/ meant 
nothing : if the cap fits, pray put it on." 
In this way she was feared and dis- 
liked by all, and a most unwelcome vis- 
itor in any house she thought fit — and 
she was never ceremonious — ^to enter. 
Not far from her own residence lived a 
young married couple of the name of 
Shaw; the man was a native of the 

place, but his wife was a distant conneo- 
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tion of his family living in the neigh- 
bouring county. She was a well-beha- 
ved, modest young woman, extremely 
neat, both in her person and her dwell- 
ing, and in no way ambitious of making 
an appearance above her means. She 
had a particular dread of Mrs. Gibson; 
the very shadow of her as she passed 
her window gave her an uncomfortable 
sensation. Mrs. Gibson knew she was 
no favourite, but her visits were not the 
less frequent either to her or any one 
else on that account; if she had been 
scrupulous on that score, poor woman, 
she would have seen the inside of very- 
few houses besides her own. 

One day Mrs. Gibson set out on a 
stroll. Wherever she obtruded herself 
she scattered the baneful effects of her 
malignant spirit, and left uneasiness be- 
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hind her. ^ " If ever that woman attempts 
to come again into my house," exclaim- 
ed the last person whom she had attack- 
ed as usual, " I will shut the door in her 
face. If I am doing wrong, let me be 
told of it openly and kindly, and I will 
never quarrel with an elder either for 
the advice or the reproof she may give 
me; but to come like Mrs. Gibson, pull- 
ing one to pieces, talking at one, striving 
to hurt one's feelings every way, while 
she pretends to be speaking of somebody 
a hundred miles off, is more than I can 
bear. And then the look she puts on 
when she has provoked one to speak! 
only let a person once see it, and, be 
she who she may, she will never forget 
it." And the woman who thus spoke 
was a kind-hearted creature, who would 

have found a nook in her cottage, ftdl 
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as it was, for any one wlio had needed it, 
and who never refiised the counsel of a 
friend. O that such pests of society like 
Mrs. Gibson would recollect, that if to 
follow a multitude to do wrong be evil, 
to cause another to speak "unadvisedly 
with his lips" is a sin of no small dye. 

Gratified, however, at the angry emo- 
tions she saw she had raised, she was 
about to take the turn to her own house, 
when, recollecting she had seen some 
one go into Mrs. Shaw's, whom she did 
not recognise immediately, she altered 
her mind, and, to the vexation of Lizzy, 
as her husband called her, Mrs. Gibson 
stood in the doorway of her little apart- 
ment before she was aware. She almost 
started when she perceived her, and 
whether the words she muttered were an 

invitation to stay, or an excuse for 
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wishing her to depart, neither herself 
nor any other person probably could 
have told. Both, however, were equal- 
ly immaterial to Mrs. Gibson. "01 nev- 
er mind me," exclaimed she, seating 
herself and casting a sharp glance at the 
stranger, whose face was so far turned 
from her that she could not accurately 
discern her features. "I can't stay long, 
I'm not like some people who can find 
time to spend half the day in another's 
house." 

Conversation would have lagged had 
it depended for its liveliness on either 
Mrs. Shaw or her visitor; for the man- 
ner of the former was very constrained, 
and her attention was anxiously directed 
to the latter, who, in her turn, accepted 
of her civilities almost in silence. The 

appearance of this person very much 
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puzzled Mrs. Gibson; her dress was &r 
more expensive than an acquaintance of 
Mrs. Shaw's ought to have worn, and 
yet it was so plain and simple, that she 
could not suspect the wearer to be " any- 
one very much out of the way." She 
was provoked too that the stranger took 
no notice of herself; and she could not 
but perceive that her presence was con- 
sidered as an intrusion. With a spirit 
becoming her, she therefore determined, 
be the visitor who she might, "to sit 
her out;" but first, she resolved she 
would "have a slap" at both. For this 
purpose she began as usual by taking a 
circuit round their mutual acquaintance, 
gradually narowing her path till she 
touched the limits she desired. 

"I have been to our neighbour Pas- 
grove's this morning," said she, "but I 
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did not find her up as I expected. Ay, 
bed's a nice place when one's really ill, 
and not wanted elsewhere; but how 
people can lie there who have families 
to attend to, and have no better excuse 
for the indulgence than a headache, or 
some such thing, I can't think." 

"Did you tell her so?" said Lizzy, 
with that want of tact which is often 
caused by uneasy feelings, and a desire 
to be rid of a present annoyance. 

"Tell her so!" repeated Mrs. Gibson, 
"not I; that's not my way: but I gave 
her to understand what I meant; and 
she must be dull indeed if she did not 
take me." There was a short pause. 
Mrs. Gibson resumed. " As I was coming 
to you I met Tim Hawkins; he was, 
. as usual, full of complaints of bad times, 
and bad crops, and the rest of it; but 
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I was not going to waste my time 
witli him. * Neighbour Hawkins/ said I, 
Himes are not what they used to be 
when my husband and I were in busi- 
ness; nor are people either; they who 
put their fingers into every silly flame 
that's kindled, must expect to burn 
them.' As he was turniixg on his heel, 
for he took it, who should come up but 
Sally Pierce! *So you are going to a 
new situation on Monday,' said I; *I 
wish you luck; you have had a good 
many places lately.' *But I think I have 
quite got my health again,' said she. 
'AH the better,' said I, *for really girls 
have such fancies now-a-days, that if 
they have a little more work than suits 
them, their thumb aches, and home 
they go.' " 

"0 Sally has been very ill," said 
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Lizzy; "poor thing, it grieved me to 
see her look so pale and thin." 

"Let them pity her that like work no 
better than she does," replied Mrs. Gib- 
son; "for my part I don't pity her, nor 
any of her sort. I always found stirring 
about the best cure for my ailments; 
and so might others if they had the 
spirit to try it; but no, idleness, pride, 
and extravagance, they are to be found 
everywhere. If you go into a house, it 
may be of a young couple, what do you 
see? enough to disgust any one who 
knows what's what. They must have 
things, to be sure, that their betters 
hardly knew the use of a few years ago ; 
a blind to their window, of course; — 
what have people like them to hide from 
their neighbours?" — and a sneer that 
poor Lizzy felt in every nerve accom- 
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panied her words; — "and a mahogany 
table, instead of a deal one, and a bit 
of carpet to put their feet upon, a smart 
set of tea-things; and blue ware instead 
of good old-fashioned white plates; and 
they must treat with new bread and 
biscuits if a person drops in, and no 
doubt with wine too, or were would be 
the use of wine-glasses? and then — O! 
they can't live on what they have — ^how 
should they? Let them say what they 
will, it is pride, pride, and nothing but 
pride, that is at the bottom of it all. 
Don't you think it is, Mrs. Shaw?" 

' She ' now fixed her keen eye, which 
had wandered from one article to an- 
other as she spoke, full on the &ce of 
Lizzy, who, colouring deeply, said — 
" It was a pity if such were the case." 

"A pity, indeed I" retorted Mrs. Gib- 
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eon; "a shame, you mean; but some 
folks never put a cap on, let it fit never 
so well : and some are just the contrary, 
they will be trying on every one, wheth- 
er made for them or not." She glanced 
at the stranger, who, without once re- 
plying to any thing she said, had con- 
tinued quietly to partake of the simple 
refreshment which Lizzy had placed be- 
fore her, and which from time to time 
she presented to her. "And dress 1 it 
is quite wonderful to see what a pitch 
it is come to; there's no telling now-a 
days who's who ; every body looks alike 
— ^it's all pride; and then they must 
needs go into a neighbour's house, and 
eat for luncheon, perhaps, what the oth- 
ers were to have had for their dinner." 
This time she succeeded in drawing 

the desired remark. The stranger turned 
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towards her; "I suppose," said she, 
"you are now alluding to me?" 

''0 1 never use names," replied Mrs. 
Gibson; "when the cap fits, Tm not 
one to prevent it being worn: all I 
have to say is this, it is wonderful how 
people can find time to gossip in other 
person's houses, or how other people can 
entertain them there." 

Poor Mrs. Shaw looked the very pio* 
ture of distress. She made a motion to 
Mrs. Gibson to be quiet, which she 
would not see; and she cast a beseech- 
ing glance towards her visitor, who, re- 
turning an encouraging smile to her, 
with marked severity thus addressed 
Mrs. Gibson: — 

"I quite agree with you," said she, 

"that it is really wonderfiil how time 

can be found for the purposes you men- 
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tion. There are, however, many idle, 
many impertinent and curious persoius in 
the world, but there is a character occa- 
sionally to be met with, which is not 
less obnoxious to society than disgraoe- 
M to our sex: one who, under a hypo- 
critical regard for what is right, covers 
a malignant intention, and takes pleas- 
ure in the infliction of wounds for which 
nothing but malice could find a pretence; 
one against whom every door would be 
most justly closed, since it is entered 
only to spread the poison of an enven- 
omed tongue ; and upon whom the brand 
of * avoidance' may, without any breach 
of charity, be aifixed." 

Mrs. Gibson stared at the speaker 
with unfeigned astonishment. 

"*K the cap fits,' to use your own 

phrase, as fit it mustj I beg you to put 
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it on, and to wear it till you have 
learned a lesson which you may find 
advantageous to you. My late maid, 
Mrs. Shaw, is a worthy, exemplary 
young woman, who happily knows how 
to combine propriety with economy, and 
who, in the humiUty of her heart, seeks 
for nothing which her former prudence 
and industry, and a regard to her pres- 
ent position in life, does not sufficiently 
justify. Your husband was, if I mis- 
take not, long a tenant, as your son at 
present is, of my brother: you now 
know who I am; and I trust you will 
learn in future not only to spare your 
neighbours, but to be cautious how you 
attack a stranger, even for your own 
sake." 
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The royal Psalmist, and sweet singer 

of Israel, had the high honour of being 

styled "the man after God's own heart;" 

a still higher was bestowed on feithfiil 

Abraham, who alone is called in the 
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holy volume " the friend of God." Not to 
enter into every enumeration of the virtues 
which gained him this eminence, it may 
be sufficient at present to point to that 
peculiar testimony of his integrity fur- 
nished by God Himself, as shown in 
the management and instruction of his 
family. "For I know him, that he will 
command his children and his household 
aflber him; and they shall keep the way 
of the Lord, to do justice and judgment" 
Happy would it be for all parents if 
they would follow the example of the 
illustrious patriarch, and while boasting 
themselves of that "gift and heritage 
that Cometh of the Lord," would so 
train their oflfspring in those paths of 
obedience as really to render them a 
blessing and a comfort. 

"No, I will not leave you all night, 
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if you will let me stay," cried Mrs. Ben- 
son; ^^at least I will stay some hours 
longer. Baby is comfortably asleep now ; 
biit she may have another fit, and then 
you would be glad of my assistance." 

** You are very kind," replied Mrs. Lee, 
the mother of the sick child. "Your 
being with me is a great comfort ; though 
I am sorry to keep you jfrom your fami- 
ly. I hope, however, there is no danger 
now of another fit." 

"There's no saying," returned the 
other; "she may, or she may not, have 
another. They can do very well with- 
out me at home if they like^ and I should 
not be easy if I knew you were alone." 

At this moment a little girl appeared 
at the door of the chamber in which the 
two females were sitting, and which ad- 
joined the apartment generally inhabited 
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by the fitmily. She stood there without 
venttiring to enter — ^her mother motioned 
her to advance. 

"Is Peggy better, mother?" said she 
anxiously, and in a very low tone. 

"I hope so," replied Mrs. Lee; "you 
may take a peep at her if you like; 
but be very still, for fear you should 
wake her." 

Jane did as she was directed, she 
gazed on the wan features of the child 
till the "blending tears" obscured her 
sight. She made a sign to her mother 
for leave to kiss her; but comprehend- 
ing denial by the movement of her head, 
she stole softly on tiptoe from the bed. 
"How pale she looks!" said Jane, mourn- 
fully, when she was near enough to speak 
to her mother; "do you think she will 

get well?" 
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Before Mrs. Lee could answer she ob- 
served two other little heads thrust in at 
the door. She raised her finger in token 
of disapprobation, and they instantly dis- 
appeared. 

" I hope all danger is over now," said 
she to Jane; "you may tell your broth- 
er and sisters so; but keep them very 
still : and mind that you have every 
thing ready for your father's supper: 
send Ann to me when you see him com- 
ing; or if any of you meet him before 
I do, let not a word drop about Peggy 
being ill. 

Jane listened attentively to her moth- 
er's instructions, and then glided out of 
the chamber, closing the door as softly 
as she had opened it. 

"Well, I cannot think how you man- 
age your children," exclaimed Mrs. Ben- 
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son, looking after- Jane with surprise; 
"say what you will to them, they give 
heed to you, and do whatever you bid 
them without another word; I'm sure 
mine do not, and will not do as I order 
them, in spite of aU I can say. It's not 
for the want of telling them what I wish, 
I'm sure; for there is not a moment of 
the day that I am not speaking to one or 
other of them. You must have an art 
of your own; or else your children are 
naturally better than other people's. But 
hark! sure that's my girl, Mary, speak- 
ing so loud: what can she want?" 

She had risen with an intention of 
leaving the room to speak to her daugh- 
ter, when Jane opened the door and 
with a quick but light step approached 
the fire-place. 

"Mary is come to say," said she, 
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"that her father is going to Kingstown, 
and wishes to know if he can bring any 
thing for you, mother, or call at the doc^ 
tor's; only you must be very quick, for 
he has not a moment to spare." 

The offer was very acceptable to Mrs, 
Lee; and, that no mistake might be 
made, Mrs. Benson herself took the mes- 
sage to her daughter; and then, bidding 
her go home as fast as she could, she 
returned to the sick-room. Having ta- 
ken a look at the child, and satisfied her- 
self that all was going on well, she was 
about to seat herself in her chair oppo- 
site Mrs. Lee, when she caught the sound 
again of Mary's voice. 

"There now," exclaimed she, "there 
now ; was there ever any thing like her ? 
that tiresome girl is not gone; no, and 
won't, I'll be bound to say, for the next 
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quarter of an hour; that's just her way ; 
she never minds what I say to her ; and 
her father will be so angry to be kept !" 

This was partly said as she walked 
across the chamber, full of anger, to 
enforce her commands on Mary; seiz- 
ing the girl by the shoulder she gave 
her a push out of the door, threatening 
her at the same time that she would 
teach her how to dare to disobey her. 
She stood for a few minutes to watch 
her, and then went back to Mrs. Lee. 

"There I" said she, "you now see the 
difference between your girl and mine; 
she tires me to death with her obstina- 
cy. I can't think how it is; fair words 
and foul have just the same effect on her." 

"Hark!" cried Mrs. Lee, springing 

from her chair, her quick ear having 

caught the movement of her child. 
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"Drink, drink," said the little sufferer. 

Drink was instantly given her, and 
the fond and anxious mother having as- 
sured herself that there was no new 
cause for apprehension, smoothed the 
pillow that was in no way discomposed, 
pressed a light kiss on her brow, and 
stood by her side a few minutes to 
watch the result of her charge to "lie 
still, and go to sleep again;" and then, 
obeying the conmiands of the doctor not 
to stand over her, she left her to repose 
quietly, and returned to her seat. 

A short time after this two little girls 
stepped softly into the room to bid their 
mother good night, and take the prom- 
ised look at dear little Peggy. 

"You can't ask us any questions to- 
night, can you, mother?" said Sarah, 

the younger of th^ two. 
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"Yes I can," replied Mrs. Lee; "but 
I must begin with Martha. She turned 
to the other girl — "Speak low. What 
account can you give of to day?" 

"I hope I have done all you bid 
me," replied Martha, looking modestly 
into her face. 

"And kept your temper all day? — 
think, — don't be too hasty to answer," 
said her mother. 

"Yes, that she has," cried Sarah, 
warmly, seeing her sister pause; "she 
has been so kind to us all, she has not 
spoken one sharp word I" 

The mother's smile showed her pleas- 
ure. "Has your mistress been satisfied 
with you at school?" 

"Yes," replied Martha; "she said I had 
been a very good girL" 

" And have you done any thing that 
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you now wish you had not done?" 
asked her mother. 

Martha reflected an instant. "No," 
replied she; "but I think I might have 
helped Jane more than I did if I had 
played less with Tom; Jane did not say 
so, though." 

"And you, Sarah," said Mrs. Lee; 
" what kind of a day has this been with 
you?" 

"Mistress said I did not mind my 
work so much as I might have done in 
the morning," replied she, looking down; 
" but she was pleased with me in the af- 
ternoon, and said I had made up for it." 

"And have you had any dispute with 
your brothers and sisters?" 

"No," returned Sarah, "not one. I 
had begun to contradict John, and was 
getting very angry, when we heard poor 
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14 THE GOOD MOTHBB. 

baby cry, and then we cried too, and for- 
got all about what we were talking of." 

"And have you done any good to- 
day, or been useful?" said Mrs. Lee. 

Sarah's countenance grew brighter. "I 
think so," replied she. "I was half-way 
down the lane in our way to school, 
when I saw Mrs. Longman coming in 
the pony chaise to the gate, and I ran 
as feist back as I could to open it." 
• "And why did you do so?" 

"Because you have taught us to give 
any assistance we can to another," re- 
plied Sarah; "and you tell us, if it be 
ever so little, it is our duty to do all 
we are able, and it is pleasing to God." 

"Had you no other motive?" demand- 
ed her mother; "be quite sure; did you 
think of nothing else than of my words 
and your own duty?" 
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THE GOOD MOTHER. 15 

Sarah coloured. " I thought how kind 
Mrs. Longman had been two days ago 
when she gave me sixpence for opening 
the gate." 

"Then what made you run so fast to 
open it to-day," said Mrs. Lee; "the 
wish to .oblige, to do what you thought 
right, and to show your gratitude; or a 
hope to get something more from her?" 

Sarah's colour heightened still more, 
and she cast a glance at her sister. 

"Nay, tell me yourself," said her mo- 
ther, "which was it?" 

"I can't say," replied Sarah, "that I 
thought about the sixpence; I ran^ to 
open the gate as soon as I saw her 
coming, but — ^but I was surprised — 01 
mother, I must have thought of the six- 
pence for when she only nodded to me 
as she drove through, I felt almost an- 
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16 THE GOOD MOTHER. 

giy with her ; but I was very sorry after- 
wards, and I said I wished she would 
let me open the gate for her without giv- 
ing me any thing again for it." 

"I wish so too," replied Mrs. Lee, 
"and I should be very glad if every 
lady and gentleman would make it a 
rule not to give halfpence on such occa- 
sions. I know they do not like to re- 
ceive a service without rewarding the 
person who does it; but this is not the 
first time that I have found children 
claiming merit for this and other little 
civilities they have shown, when in 
reality their principal motive has been 
to serve themselves. It is a great point 
to make children do good for its own 
sake alone; and a kind smUe, or a 
pretty word, might have a much better 
effect by way of reward or encourage- 
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• 

ment than money ever can, fbv it must 
needs feed the selfisliness which is but- 
too common in all hearts." 

Much of this conversation passed, of 
course, in an under tone, between the 
mother and her children, but the last 
sentence was addressed to Mrs. Benson, 
who, to do her justice, had laid down 
her ears, as she afterwards said, to catch 
all that was passing, and who had al- 
ready felt great difficulty in refraining 
from making sundry observations on 
what she had heard. A reply was on 
her lips; but before she could speak 
Mrs. Lee said something to the children, 
which escaped her; and then both fell 
at her feet, and repeated their evening 
prayer. To the relief of Mrs. Benson's 
impatience, however, they soon arose 

from their position, kissed their mother, 
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18 THE GOOD MOTHER. 

and wishing her good-night, retired as 
noiselessly as they had entered. 

Before they, had reached the door — 
"Good dear," cried she; "what a way 
you have with these children I If I were 
to attempt to do so with mine, they 
would think me as much crazed as I 
should think myself. I'm sure if they 
answered me at all they would not tell 
me the truth; and it's not so clear to 
me that you get at it always." 

"I am never far from it," replied 
Mrs. Lee. "Children may be trained to 
any thing; and nine times out of ten it 
is undue severity or want of judgment 
on our part that makes them guilty of 
falsehood." 

"Aye, no doubt," said Mrs. Benson ; 

" children, as you say, may be trained to 

any thing, if their parents know how to 
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THE GOOD MOTHER. 19 

set about it: but there's an art in all 
things; and I, I am sure, am not one 
to find it out." 

"Perhaps I have given you a hint 
towards discovering it," said Mrs. Lee, 
smiling. 

"I doubt it," replied Mrs. Benson; 
"though I don't mean to say that the 
plan in your hands is not a good one. 
My children have got too much ahead 
for any such thing. But don't you think 
it is more than you have a right to ex- 
pect from any child, that she should tell 
you what you could have known no- 
thing about any other way, and for which 
she may meet with the punishment which 
she would probably have escaped?" 

"I never punish my children," return- 
ed Mrs. Lee, "for what I learn in this 
way. I look on their confidence as sa- 
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20 THE GOOD MOTHER. 

cred; and I only admonish and caution 
them, point out to them what led them 
astray, and endeavour to show them how 
to avoid like errors for the future. It 
is only the feults that I detect myself 
that I punish, and those very carefully." 

"But do you let one sister speak to 
you of another ?" said Mrs. Benson. " My 
girls never want encouragement in that 
respect. I do all I can to prevent them 
from running to me with tales; but I 
might spare myself the trouble — they 
are always coming, first one and then 
the other, to repeat some grievance." 

"Mine never tell tales," said Mrs. Lee; 
"but I endeavour to make them a help, 
a guide, and a check upon each other. 
I try to render them as just as affec- 
tionate ; and I teach them above all, that, 
travelling as they really are on the same 
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road, and with the same hopes, the same 
fears, equally interested in pleasing God, 
and securing his favour, — ^the truest affec- 
tion is that which shows itself in promo- 
ting the welfare of those dearest to them, 
both in time and eternity; and in kind- 
ness and gentleness, assisting each other 
to conquer the infirmities to which each 
is subject, and which, if they had not 
the courage to aid me to correct them, 
they could not but perceive." 

"Well, certainly," returned Mrs. Ben- 
son, "the proof is every thing; and I 
must own that I never come into your 
house without admiring all I see, or go 
out of it without envying you. Your 
children are so quiet, so good-humoured 
one with another, so civil to every body, 
and so attentive to all you say to them ; 

for I declare the word is no sooner out 
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22 THE GOOD MOTHER. 

of your lips than it is obeyed, — ^that I 
never saw the like. I could cry with 
vexation when I compare your girls 
with mine; but I comfort myself with 
this; there must be something for every 
one; and your poor baby there is not 
well yet — ^" a slight convulsive move- 
ment of the features of the child having 
caught her attention at the moment. 
This proved however to be of no conse- 
quence; the two females continued their 
watch through the night; and in the 
morning the anxious mother was made 
happy by the doctor's assurance that 
there was no longer any thing to fear 
on the child's account. 

In the course of a few days Mrs. Lee 
took little Peggy, now smiling, in her 
arms, and went to thank her kind and 

warm-hearted neighbour. Mrs. Benson 
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expressed great delight at seeing them 
both, and insisted on Mrs. Lee's coming 
in and resting herself. Mrs. Benson had, 
like herself a large family, many of 
whom were in the cottage at the time; 
these instantly surrounded the baby." 

"Don't go so close to her," cried their 
mother. "You won't let the poor little 
thing have a breath of air — do you hear 
what I say?" and she jerked one aside 
and then another, the gap being imme- 
diately filled up by the third. "Set a 
chair for Mrs. Lee, Jane;" but Jane 
either did not or would . not hear her, 
and Mrs. Lee placed one for herself. 
Mrs. Benson seated herself by her side, 
taking the baby into her lap, kissing it 
every time she expressed her joy at see- 
ing it look so well. 

"Well, I really thought," she began, 
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24 THE OOOD MOTHER. 

"slie never could have recovered — she 
was so very bad. Tom, don't make 
such a noise, I can't hear myself speak." 
Neither was Tom apparently more for- 
tunate, for he was not a whit less noisy; 
upon which Mary, whose ears had been 
quicker than his, and who was the 
eldest of the family, took upon herself 
to enforce obedience, and a scuffle ensu- 
ed which ended in Tom's darting out of 
the cottage and raising a shout of defi- 
ance when he was at a safe distance from 
the door. 

"That first fit," resumed Mrs. Benson, 
"was a terrible one. I never expected 
to see her come out of it: but it is 
wonderful what children will go through. 
Nancy, oflF to school directly, I say. 
Didn't I tell you ten minutes ago that 

you would be too late if you did not 
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set out directly? And you, Sally, what 

are you doing? Biting your nails again! 

How many times am I to tell you of 

that trick!" The little girl stood near 

her for the sake of the baby, which 

enabled her mother to snatch her fingers 

out of her mouth, and give her a slap 

on the hands. "Dr. Summers is a very 

clever man, and understands children 

better than any one for miles round. 

Sit up, Betsy: hold your work to your 

head, and not your head to your work. 

And then he is so kind! I am sure I 

shall never forget how good he was to 

me in my long illness, when I was laid 

up with — " A long detail was about 

to follow, but Ann letting fall a mug 

which she had been more than once 

motioned to set on the table, and which 

she had been making a plaything o:^ 
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26 THE GOOD MOTHER. 

diverted the history, and changed the 
conversation to another topic. The same 
interruptions, however, again occurred. 
Mrs. Benson continued to talk and to 
give orders in the same breath; no one 
in the mean time obeying her, or seem- 
ing to hold her commands in any thing 
but contempt. 

"What am I to do with such chil- 
dren?" cried she at length, to Mrs. Lee. 
"Did you ever see any thing like them?" 

"Do you really ask my advice?" 
said Mrs. Lee. 

"Indeed I do; I shall be thankful to 
you if you can put me in a way to 
manage them," replied Mrs. Benson; and 
she spoke in a tone which admitted of 
no doubt of her sincerity. 

"Then I will willingly give you the 
best advice I am able," returned Mrs. 
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Lee; "and for that purpose I cannot do 
better than lay down for you a few 
rules which I myself received from my 
late good mistress. Give no orders that 
you do not mean should be executed; 
make your children obey you at a word; 
find no fault but when there is real oc- 
casion to do so; and then quietly, but 
firmly, insist on its amendment. There 
is nothing worse than continually vexing 
a young spirit with 'Don't do this,' and 
'You must not do that;' and at the 
same time encouraging self-will by al- 
lowing the order to be obeyed or not as 
it may suit the inclination of the child. 
Never make a threat which you do not 
mean to execute, nor promise what you 
have no intention of performing. Be 
not on the look out for errors, and omis- 
sions; but when they are made known 
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to you, correct the one without delay, 
and cause the other to be rectified with- 
out demur and without excuse. Be firm 
when you deny; mix not reproaches 
with indulgence; never give a command 
that is not worth being punctually obey- 
ed, nor allow one of importance to be 
questioned, deferred, or overlooked. Es- 
tablish your authority over your chil- 
dren by showing that you respect your- 
self, and be more ready to forgive an 
actual ojffence than the contempt of your 
orders. Children will always strive for 
the mastery ; but ground and root them 
in obedience — obedience to yourself and 
their God — and you will make your 
own task an easy and a pleasant one, 
and you will render the course of those 
who look by nature to you for guidance, 

safe and honourable, useful and happy." 
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